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MASSACRE AT BLOUNT’S FORT. 


On the west side of the Appalachicola River, 
some forty miles below the line of Georgia, 
are yet found the ruins of what was once 
called “ Brount’s Fort.” Its ramparts are 
now covered with a dense growth of under- 
brush and small trees. You may yet trace 
out its bastions, curtains, and magazine. At 
this time the country adjacent presents the 
> por eg of an unbroken wilderness, and 

e whole scene is one of gloomy solitude, 
associated as it is with one of the most cruel 
massacres which ever disgraced the Ameri- 
can arms. 

The Fort had originally been erected by 
civilized troops, and, when abandoned by its 
occupants at the close of the war in 1815, 
it was taken possession of by the refugees 
from Georgia. But little is yet known of 
that persecuted people j their history can 
only be found in the national archives at 
Washington. They had been held as slaves 
in the State referred to; but during the Re- 
volution, they caught the spirit of liberty, 
at that time so prevalent throughout our 
land, and fled from their oppressors, and 
found an asylum among the aborigines living 
in Florida. 

During forty years they had effectually 
eluded, or resisted, all attempts to re-enslave 
them. . They were true to themselves, to the 
instinctive love of liberty, which is planted 
in every human heart. Most of them had 
been born amidst perils, reared in the forests, 
and taught from their childhood to hate the 
oppressors of their race. Most of those who 
had been personally held in degrading ser- 

vitude, whose backs had been scarred by 





the lash of the savage overseer, had 

to that spirit land where the clanking of 
chains is not heard, where slavery is not 
known. Some few of that class yet re- 
mained. Their gray hairs and feeble limbs, 
however, indicated that they, too, must soon 
passaway. Of the three hundred and eleven 
persons residing in “Blount’s Fort,” not 
more than twenty had been actually held in 
servitude. The others were descended from 
slave parents, who fled from Georgia, and, 
according to the laws of the slave States, 
were liable to suffer the same outrages to 
which their ancestors had been subjected. 

It is a most singular feature in slavehold- 
ing morals, that if the parents be robbed of 
their liberty, deprived of the rights with 
which their Creator has endowed them, the 
perpetrators of those wrongs become en- 
titled to repeat them upon the children of 
their former victims. There were also some 
few parents and grandchildren, as well as 
middle-aged persons, who sought protection 
within the walls of the Fort against the vigi- 
lant slave-catchers who occasionally were 
seen prowling around the fortifications, but 
who dared not venture within the power of 
those whom they sought to enslave. 

These fugitives had planted their gardens, 
and some of them had flocks roaming in the 
wilderness : all were enjoying the fruits of 
their labour, and congratulating themselves 
= being safe from the attacks of those 
who enslave mankind. But the spirit of op- 

ression is inexorable. The slaveholders, 

finding they could not themselves obtain 

possession of their intended victims, called 

on the President of the United States for as- 

sistance to perpetrate the crime of enslaving 
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their fellow-men. That functionary had 


been reared amid southern institutions. He | 


entertained no doubt of the right of one man 


to enslave another. He did not doubt that’ 


if a man held in servitude should attempt to 
escape, he would be worthy of death. In 
short, he fully sympathized with those who 
sought his official aid. He immediately di- 
rected the Secretary of War to issue orders 
to the Commander of the “Southern Military 
District of the United States” to send a de- 
tachment of ps to destroy “ Blount’s 
Fort,” and to “seize those who occupied it, 
and return them to their masters.”* 

General Jackson, at that time Commander 
of the Southern Military District, directed 
Lieut.-Col. Clinch to perform the barbarous 
task. I was at one time y ac- 
quainted with that officer, and know the im- 
pulses of his generous nature, and can readily 
account for the failure of his expedition. He 
marched to the vicinity ef the Fort, made 
the necessary reconnoisance, and returned, 
making re that ‘&the fortification was 
not accessible by land.” + 

Orders were then issued to Commodore 
Patterson, directing him to out the di- 
rections of the Secretary of War. He at 
that time commanded the American flotilla 
lying in “ Mobile Bay,” and instantly issued 
an order to Lieut. Loomis to ascend the Ap- 
palachicola River witn two -boats, “ to 
seize the people in Blount’s Fort, deliver 
them to their owners, and destroy the Fort.” 

On the morning of the 17th Sept. A.D. 
1816, a spectator might have seen several 
individuals standing upon the walls of that 
fortress, watching with intense interest the 
— of two small vessels that were 

owly ascending the river, under full-spread 
canvas, a, the aid of a light southern 
breeze. ey were in sight at early dawn, 
but it was ten o’clock when they furled their 
sails and cast anchor opposite the Fort, and 
some four or five hundred yards distant 
from it. 

A boat was lowered, and soon a midship- 
man and twelve men were observed makin 
for the shore. ter f were met at the water's 
edge by some dozen of the principal 
men in the Fort, and their errand demanded. 

The young officer told them he was sent 
to make demand of the Fort, and its inmates 
were to be given up to the “ slaveholders 
then on board the gun-boat, who claimed 
them as fugitive slaves!” The demand was 





* Vide Executive documents of the 2d Session 
13th Con , 

t Te is beliowed that this z rt was s 
by the humanity of Col. Clin He was reputed 
one of the bravest and most energetic officers in 


the service. He an indomitable perse- 
verance, and could probably have captured the 
Fort in one hour, had he desired to do so. 





instantly rejected, and the midshipman and 
his men returned to the ats, and in- 
formed Lieut. Loomis of the answer he had 
received. 

As the coloured men entered the Fort 
they related to their companions the demand 
that had been made. Great was the conster- 
nation manifested by the mearsoosd “a 3 a 

ion of the sterner sex ap to s- 
Ressed at their situation This was ob- 
served by an old patriarch, who had drunk 
the bitter cup of servitude, one who bore on 
his person the visible marks of the thong, 
as well as the brand of his master, upon his 
shoulder. He saw his friends faltered, and 
he spoke cheerfully to them. He assured 
them that they were safe from the cannon 
shot of the enemy—that there were not men 
enough on board the vessel to storm their 
Fort ; and finally closed with the emphatic 
declaration, “ Give me liberty, or give me 
death!” This saying was repeated by many 
- Seg fathers and mothers on that bloody 

ay. 

i cannonade was soon commenced upon 
the Fort, but without much apparent effect. 
The shots were harmless: they penetrated 
the earth of which the walls were composed, 
and were there buried without further in- 
jury. Some two hours were thus spent, 
without injuring any on in the Fort. 
They then commenced throwing bombs. 
The bursting of these shells had more effect : 
there was no shelter from these fatal mes- 
sages. Mothers gathered their little ones 
around them, and pressed their babes more 
closely to their bosoms, as one explosion 
after another warned them of their immi- 
nent danger. By these explosions, some 
were occasionally wounded and a few killed, 
until, at length, the shrieks of the wounded 
and groans of the dying were heard in va- 
rious parts of the fortress. 

Do you ask why those mothers and chil- 
dren were thus butchered in cold blood? I 
answer, They were slain for adhering to the 
doctrine that “all men are endowed 4 their 
Creator with the inalienable right to enjoy 
life and liberty.” Holding to this doctrine 
of Hancock and Jefferson, the power of the 
nation was arrayed against them, and our 
army employed to deprive them of life. 

e bombardment was continued some 
hours with but little effect, so far as the as- 
sailants could discover. They manifested no 
disposition to surrender. The day was pass- 
ing away. Lieut. Loomis called a council of 
officers, and put them the question, What 
Jurther shall be done? An under officer 
suggested the propriety of firing “hot shot 
at the magazine.” e proposition was 
agreed to. The furnaces were heated, balls 
were ay and the cannonade was re- 
sumed. Ihe occupants of the Fort felt re- 


lieved by the change. They could hear the 
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deep humming sound of the cannon balls, to 
which they had become accustomed in the 
early part of the day, and some made them- 
selves merry at the supposed folly of their 
assailants. They knew not that the shot 
were heated, and were therefore unconscious 
of the danger which threatened them. 

The sun was rapidly descending in the 
west. The tall pines and spruce threw their 
shadows over the fortification. The roar of 
the cannon, the sighing of the shot, the 
groans of the wounded, the dark shades of 
approaching evening, all conspired to render 
the scene one of intense gloom. They 
longed for the 5 apy night to close 
around them, in order that they might bury 
the dead, and flee to the wilderness for 
safety. 

Suddenly a startling phenomenon pre- 
sented itself to their astonished view. The 
heavy embankment and timbers protecting 
the magazine appeared to rise from the earth, 
and the next instant the dreadful explosion 
overwhelmed them, and the next found two 
hundred and seventy parents and children in 
the immediate presence of God, making 
their appeal for retributive justice upon the 
government who had murdered them, and 
the freemen of the North who sustained such 
unutterable crimes.* 

Many were crushed by the falling earth 
and timbers: many were entirely buried in 
the ruins. Some were horribly mangled by 
the fi ents of timber and the explosion of 
charged shells that were in the magazine. 
Limbs were torn from the bodies to which 
they had been attached. Mothers and babes 
lay beside each other, wrapped in that sleep 
which knows no waking. The sun had set, 
and the twilight of evening was closing 
around, when some sixty sailors, under the 
officer second in command, landed, and with- 
out opposition entered the Fort. The vete- 
ran sailors, accustomed to blood and car- 
nage, were horror stricken as they viewed 
the scene before them. They were accom- 

ied, however, by some twenty slave- 
olders, all anxious for their prey. These 
oy little attention to the dead and dying, 
ut anxiously seized upon the living, and 
fastening the fetters upon their limbs, hur- 
ried them from the Fort, and instantly com- 
menced their return towards the frontier of 
Georgia. Some fifteen persons in the Fort 
survived the terrible explosion, and they now 
sleep in servile graves, or moan and weep in 
bondage. 

The officer in command of the party, with 
his men, returned to the boats as soon as the 
slaveholders were fairly in possession of their 
victims. The sailors appeared gloomy and 





* That is the number officially reported by the 
officer in command: vide Executive Doc. of the 
13th Congress. 
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thoughtful as they returned to their vessels. 
The anchors were weighed, the sails un- 
furled, and both vessels hurried from the 
scene of butchery as rapidly as they were 
able. After the officers had. retired to their 
cabins, the rough-featured sailors gathered 
before the mast, and loud and bitter were 
the curses they uttered against slavery, and 
against those officers of government who had 
thus constrained them to murder women 
and helpless children, merely for their love 
of liberty. 

But the dead remained unburied; and 
the next day the vultures were feeding upon 
the carcasses of young men and young wo- 
men, whose hearts on the previous morning 
had beaten high with expectation. Their 
bones have been bleaching in the sun for 
thirty-seven years, and may yet be seen scat- 
tered among the ruins of that ancient forti- 
fication. 

Twenty-two years elapsed, and a represen- 
tative in Congress, from one of the free 
States, reported a bill, giving to the pe 
trators of these murders a gratuity of five 
thousand dollars from the pu 
a token of the gratitude which the people of 
the nation felt for the soldierly ad ¢ gallant 
manner in which the crime was commi 
toward them. The bill passed both houses 
of Congress, was approved by the President, 
and now stands upon our statute-book among 
the laws enacted at the 3d Session of the 
25th Congress. 

The facts are all found scattered among 
the various public documents which re 
in the alcoves of our National Library. But 
no historian has been willing to collect and 
publish them, in consequence of the deep 
disgrace which they reflect upon the Ameri- 
can arms, and upon those who then con- 
trolled the government. 


lic treasury, as 


N.B.—The above deeply-interesting nar- 
rative is from the pen of the Hon. Joshua R. 
Giddings, and is extracted from a valuable 
American publication, entitled Autographs 
for Freedom.—Ed. A. S. R. 





AMERICAN SLAVERY. 


MRS. H. B. STOWE’S APPEAL TO HER COUNTRY- 
WOMEN, TO DO THEIR DUTY. 


THE appeal of which we subjoin a copy, has 
been ms so by the distinguished authoress 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, to her countrywomen. 
We believe there will be only one opinion of 
its character, and on the seasonableness of its 
appearance. Comment upon it would be 
superfluous, for it tells its own eloquent tale, 
and will no doubt exercise a salutary influence 
on the minds of the women of America, and 
induce many thousands, who have hitherto 
abstained from interference, to exert them- 
selves to create a popular opinion, and stimu- 
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late it into action against the great abomina- 
tion of their fair land. 


ADDRESS: 

“« A question is now pending in our National 
Legislature which is most vitally to affect the 
temporal and eternal interests, not only of our- 
selves, but of our children, and our children’s chil- 
dren for ages yet unborn. Through our nation it is 
to affect the interests of liberty and Christianity 
throughout the whole world. 

* Of the woes, the injustice, and the misery of 
slavery, it is not needful to speak. There is but 
one feeling and one opinion on this among us all. 
I do not think there is a mother among us all 
who clasps her child to her breast, who could ever 
be made to feel it right that that child should be 
a slave; not a mother among us all who would 
not rather lay that child in its grave. Nor 
can I believe that there is a woman so un- 
christian as to think it right to inflict on her 
neighbour’s child, what she would think worse 
than death were it inflicted on her own. I do 
not think there is a wife who would think it right 
that her husband should be sold to a trader, and 
worked all his life without rights and without 
wages. I do not believe there is a husband who 
would think it right that Ais wife should be con- 
sidered, by law, the property of another man, and 
not his own. I do not think there is a father or 
mother who would believe it right, were they for- 
bidden by law to teach their children to read. I 
do not believe there is a brother who would think 
it right to have his sister held as property, with 
no legal defence for her personal honour, by any 
man living. 

* All this is inherent in slavery. It is not 
the abuse of slavery, but the legal nature of it. 
And there is not a woman in the United States, 
when the question is fairly put before her, who 
thinks these things are right. However am- 
bition and the love of political power may 
blind the stronger sex, God has given to woman 
a deeper and a more immoveable knowledge 
of those holier feelings which are peculiar to 
womanhood, and which guard the sacredness of 
the family state. 

** But though our hearts have bled over this 
wrong, there have been many things tending to 
fetter our hands, to perplex our efforts, and to 
silence our voice. We have been told, that to 
speak of it was an invasion of the rights of other 

tates. We have been told of promises and of 
compacts, and the natural expression of feelings 
has in many cases been restrained by an appeal 
to those honourable sentiments which respect the 
keeping of engagements. The warm beating of 
many hearts have been hushed, our yearnings 
and sympathies have been repressed, because we 
have not known what to do; and many have 
come to turn a deaf ear to the whole tale of 
sorrow, because unwilling to harrow up the 
soul with feeling, where action was supposed 
to be impossible. 

** But a time has now come when the subject is 
— under quite another aspect. 

.“* The question is not now, Shall the wrongs of 
— exist, as they have, on their own terri- 
tories’ but, Shall we permit them to be extended 
over all the free territories of the United States ? 





Shall the woes and miseries of slavery be extended 
over a region of fair, free, unoccupied territory, 
nearly equal in extent to the whole of the Free 
States ? 

“Nor is this all; this is not the last that is 
expected or intended. Should this movement be 
submitted to in silence— should the North consent 
to this breach of solemn contract on the part of 
the South—there yet remains one more step to 
be apprehended, viz. the legalising of slavery 
throughout the free States. By the decision of 
the Supreme Court in the Lemmon case, it may 
be declared lawful for slave property to be held in 
the Northern free States. Should this come to 
pass, it is no more improbable that there may be, 
four years hence, slave dépots in New York city, 
than it was, four years ago, that the South 
would propose a repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise. 

“Women of free States! the question is 
not, Shall we remonstrate with slavery on its 
own soil? but, Are we willing to receive slavery 
into the free States and territories of the Union ? 
Shall the whole power of these United States 
go into the hands of slavery ? Shall every State 
in it be thrown open as aslave state? This will 
be the final result and issue of the question 
which is now pending. This is the fearful crisis 
at which we stand. And now, is there any thing 
which the women of a country can do? Oh, 
women of the free States! what did your brave 
mothers do in the time of our revolutionary 
struggle? Did not liberty in those days feel the 
strong impulse of woman’s heart ? 

* Never was there a great interest agitating 
the community when women’s influence was not 
felt for good or for evil. At the time when the 
struggle for the abolition of the slave-trade was 
convulsing England, women contributed more 
than any other labourers to that great triumph 
of humanity. The women and children of Eng- 
land, to a great extent, refused to receive into 
their families the sugar raised by the suffering 
slaves. Seventy thousand families refused the 
use of sugar, as a testimony to their abhorrence 
of the manner in which it was produced. At 
that time women were unwearied in passing from 
house to house, distributing tracts and books, 
and presenting the subject in families. 

ss Bne lady alone called on and conversed, in 
this way, with more than two thousand families, 
and others were not behind her in their la- 
bours. 

‘** The women all over England were associated 
in corresponding circles for prayer and for labour. 
Petitions to Government were gotten up and 
signed by women. 

“ During my recent visit in England I was 
called to the bed-side of an aged mother in Israel, 
whose prayers and labours on earth are well nigh 
ended, but who had borne this sacred cause in 
her heart from the very commencement. I was 
never more impressed than when, raised in her 
bed, with quivering lips and streaming eyes, she 
lifted her hands solemnly in prayer to God, that 
he would bless the labours for the cause of the 
slave in America, and at last bring on the final 
abolition of slavery through the world. 

“Women of America! we do not know with 
what thrilling earnestness the hopes and the eyes 
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of the world are fastened on our country, and 
with what intenseness they desire that we should 
take decided ground for universal liberty. This 
sacred desire is spread through the lower and 
pa rage of other countries, as well as 
through those in higher ranks. 

“When I was in England, although I dis- 
tinctly stated that the raising of money was no 
part of my object, and, on account of the state of 
my health, declined to take any responsibility of 
that kind, yet money was actually pressed upon 
me unsolicited, from the mere impulse to do some- 
thing for this cause. Most affecting letters were 
received from poor working men and women, en- 
closing small sums in postage stamps for this 
object. 

“ Nor has this feeling been confined to Eng- 
land alone: in France, Switzerland, and Ger- 
many, there has been the same deep emotion. A 
lady in Stuttgard undertook to make a collection 
for an American Anti-Slavery fair; and while 
contributions from all ranks freely flowed in, a 
poor peasant and his wife in the neighbourhood 
took down from the walls of their cottage two 
prints, probably the only superfluities they pos- 
sessed on earth, and sent them to the collection. 

“During my stay, I heard from Christians of 
all denominations how deeply their souls had 
been moved in prayer for America, in view of 
this evil. A Catholic lady from the old town of 
Orleans wrote of her intention to offer special 
supplications after the manner of her faith. In 
a circle of Protestant pastors and Christians in 
Switzerland, I heard the French language made 
eloquent in pleadings with God that America 
might have grace given her to right the cause of 
the oppressed. 

“Why all this emotion in foreign lands? Is 
it not beeause the whole world has been looking 
towards America with hope, as a nation specially 
raised up by God to advance the cause of liberty 
and religion ? 

* There has been a universal expectation that 
the next step taken by America would surely be 
one which should have a tendency to right this 
great wrong. Those who are struggling for civil 
and religious freedom in Europe speak this word, 
SLAVERY, in sad whispers, as one names the 
fault of a revered friend. They can searce be- 
lieve the advertisements which American papers 
bring to them, of slave sales—of men, women, 
and children traded like cattle. Scarcely can 
they trust their eyes when they read the laws of 
the slave States, and the decisions of their courts. 
The advocates of despotism hold these things up 
to them, and say, See what comes of republican 
liberty! Hitherto the answer has been, America 
is more than half free, and she certainly will, in 
time, repudiate slavery altogether. 

“ But what can they say now, if, just as the 
great struggle for human rights is commencing 
throughout Europe, America opens all her free 
territories to the most unmitigated despotism ? 
This will be, not merely betraying American 
por but the cause of liberty throughout the 
world. 

* And while all nations are moved in view of 
this subject of American slavery, shall we only 
be unmoved? Shall even the poor labouring man 
and woman of Europe be so pressed in view of 





the wrongs of the slave, as to inquire what can 
we do? and we wives, and mothers, and sisters of 
America, sit down content to do nothing im such 
a crisis as this? 

‘¢ What, then, is the duty of American women 
at this time? The first duty is, for each woman, 
Sor herself, thoroughly to understand the subject, 
and to feel, that as mother, wife, sister, or mem- 
ber of society, she is bound to give her influence 
on the right side. 

‘In the second place, women can make exer= 
tions to get up petitions in their particular dis- 
tricts to our National Legislature. They can 
take measures to communicate information in 
their vicinity. They can employ lecturers to 
spread the subject before the people of their town 
or village. They can circulate the speeches of 
our members in Congress, and in many other 
ways secure a full understanding of the present 
position of our country. 

** Above all, it seems to be necessary and desirae 
ble that we should make this subject a matter 
of earnest prayer. The present crisis in the 
history of the world is one which calls upon 
all who believe in an Almighty Guardian and 
Ruler of nations to betake themselves to his 
throne. 

** A conflict is now commencing between the 
forces of liberty and despotism ughout the 
whole world. We, who are Christians, and be- 
lieve in the sure word of prophecy, know that 
fearful convulsions and overturnings are predicted 
before the coming of Him who is to rule the 
earth in righteousness. How important in this 
crisis that all who believe in prayer should re- 
treat beneath the shadow of the Almighty: 

“Tt is a melancholy but unavoidable result of 
such great encounters of principle, that they al- 
ways tend to degenerate into sectional and per~ 
sonal bitterness. It is this liability which forms 
one of the most solemn and affecting features of 
the crisis now presented. We are on the eve of 
a conflict. which will try men’s souls, and strain 
to their utmost tension the bonds of brotherly 
union which bind this nation together. 

‘Let us pray, that in the agitation of this 
question between the North and the South, the 
war of principle may not become a mere sectional 
conflict, degenerating into the encounter of phy- 
sical force. Let us raise our hearts to Him who 
has the power to restrain the wrath of man, that 
he will avert these consequences which our sins 
as a nation have so justly deserved. And as far 
as our social influence extends, let us guard 
against indiscriminate bitterness and vitupera- 
tion. 

‘* Doubtless there are noble minds at the South 
who do not participate in the machinations of 
their political leaders, whose sense of honour and 
justice is outraged by this proposition, equally 
with our own. 

“‘ While, then, we seek to sustain the cause of 
free principle unwaveringly, let us hold it also to 
be our true office, as women, to moderate the 
acrimony of political contest, remembering that 
the slaveholder and the slave are alike our bre- 
thren, whom the law of God commands us to love 
as ourselves. 

‘+ For the sake of both, for the sake of our dear 
children, for the sake of our common country,. 
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for the sake of outraged and struggling liberty 
throughout the world, let every woman of Ame- 
rica now do her duty.” 


Ss 


THE AMERICAN REFORM TRACT 
AND BOOK SOCIETY. 


In the number of the ter for April 
1853, we alluded, in our Address to Churches, 
to the American Tract Society, as one of 
jms agate which met only apa 
See ublic action on the crying evi 
of slavery, ut carefully expurgate from their 
publications every passage condemnatory of, 
or in any manner bearing upon it. This de- 
reliction of duty on the part of an Associa- 
tion professedly established to enlighten the 
masses, and especially to teach them the all- 
sufficiency of Christianity to remove all 
worldly evils, is to be traced to the direct in- 
fluence of the pro-slavery party, who will not 
countenance nor give pecuniary support to 
any organization which takes its stand bold] 
and honestly against the institutions of the 
South. The amount of moral mischief 
which such a system of pandering to a re- 
gularly-organized iniquity must produce in 
@ country like America, can scarcely be 
estimated. There, the influence of religious 
literature in newspapers, tracts, and books, 
and especially Sabbat -school books, is vastly 
ter than it is in Great Britain. In- 
eed, no reform can be successfully carried 
forward in opposition to the teachings of this 
periodical literature, except through a coun- 
teracting owes in the press. So long, there- 
fore, as the most important Association for 
promulgating instruction and teaching mo- 
rality, in this popular form, abstains from 
holding up to reprobation a system of such 
gigantic wickedness as slavery is, the popular 
sentiment against it cannot be expected to ex- 
ress itself very decidedly, for want of proper 
irection, and of being stimulated into action. 
With a view to occupy the field of labour left 
vacant by the American Tract Society, anew 
Association, called the American Reform 
Tract and Book Society was established at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on the 17th of December 
1851, which received a definite organization 
under the State Law, at a public meeting held 
in that city on the 1st of November 1852. 
We have been favoured with a copy of the 
Constitution of the Society, and of the Ad- 
dress issued by the Executive Committee, 
giving the reasons for the organization of the 
iety. From the a we — a few 
rtinent » Which we heartily com- 
oa to the attention of our readers. r 
** Let us consider, then, as an illustration, the 
actual condition of those who are striving to se- 
= the churches from slavery and all other 
own and tangible sin. What influences are 








leagued against them, and what means have they 
now for disseminating and defending their prin- 
ciples? There is the American Tract Society, 
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sending forth monthly 200,000 copies of its ~ x 
besides its countless pages of tracts and volames 
of books; there is the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, doing a similar work, and there is 
the Methodist Book Concern, showering the land 
with newspapers, tracts, books, and magazines ; 
add to these the myriad issues of the American 
Sunday-school Union, filling the shelves of our 
Sabbath-school Libraries, and in the hands of 
our children everywhere ; and consider that these 
millions of teachers, pervading all society, are the 
defenders of slavery, either by direct teaching, or 
by refusing to place it on the catalogue of sins ; 
and we behold an amount of influence arrayed 
in defence of the slave power, against which every 
effort will prove unavailing, unless supported by 
the counter power of the press. This, however, 
is not all. Christian Reformers, while they seek 
eventually the overthrow of slavery, are also 
deeply interested in purifying the church from a 
connection with any known sin, and are con- 
vinced that no movement can be successful, 
which is not based upon a foundation broader and 


Y | deeper than a specific attack a the system of 
l 


slavery alone. They are y certain that no 
sin can be repudiated by a Christian people, while 
the Christian church shelters it in her bosom ; 
for the plain reason that the morality of the 
world will never rise higher than the standard of 
the church. 

*¢ It becomes, then, essential to the overthrow 
of slavery, or the removal of any other sin, 
that it be cast out of the churches; and if the 
churches refuse to put the evil away, after due ad- 
monition and remonstrance, that Christian fel- 
lowship and communion should be withheld from 
them, as a means of reproof and discipline. 

*“ Yet it is a well-known fact, that not only do 
all the powerful bodies which have been named, 
with their immense array of means for influen- 
cing the public thought, oppose this only possible 
method of reform, but the almost entire strength 
of the religious weekly press is thrown in the 
same scale, not even excepting some professedly 
anti-slavery. These all propose to perform what 
sound philosophy and the experience of the world 
alike pronounce impossible, viz. to thrust out 
of society an evil or a sin, around which the 
churches have thrown the defences of their re- 
sistless sanction. 

“* With the exception of those bodies composed 
of such as have obeyed the command to ‘ come 
out and be separate, and the few presses under 
control, the ecclesiastical organizations of the 
land, through all their myriad tongues, are teach- 
ing either that slavery is not a sin, or that, being a 
sin, tt is still worthy of Christian fellowship and 
communion. Either proposition is, of course, 
fatal to the idea of reform, and forbids even its. 
commencement ; for if slaveholding be not a 
sin, where among the millions of earth shall be 
found a crime deserving the name? and if it be a 
sin, and such a sin be welcome to the church, 
what then shall be excluded ? 

“These organizations have avowedly settled 
their policy, and these presses are either their 
organs, or they areso trammelled by pecuni 
interests, that there is no hope of change. We 
think we may safely lay down this proposition, 
as the result of our reasoning thus far. 
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“ The cause of Christian reform must fail, un- 
less its friends can command for its support the 
press, for the publication of newspapers, tracts, 
and books, and we feel constrained to base our 
appeal to the friends of reform upon this one 
fact. These influences we must have, or our 
cause must perish. 

“Third. With all due personal regard for the 
great and good men, who, by the mens and in 
the manner named, are controlling the public 
thought, and not deeming it necessary to call in 
question the purity of their motives, there are 
many thousands who rd the radical and basis 

rinciples upon which they are acting, as calcu- 
ated, in their ultimate workings, to hinder, rather 
than promote, the pr s of the cause of Christ. 
Let us suppose the different sects unite, as in the 
American Tract Society, and agree to pub- 
lish nothing which conflicts with the peculiar 
views of either. Laudable as this may appear, 
as an effort for Christian union, and as an en- 
deavour to strip Christianity of non-essentials, 
and present only what is vital to the system, the 
result in practice is, to reduce the whole to a few 
very general abstract propositions, holding about 
the same relation to the great system of Christ, in 


all its relations and applications to life, that a } 


few axioms do to a complete system of mathe- 
matics. 

“The axioms applied to individual cases, con- 
stitute a mathematical system. Even so, and not 
otherwise, do the religious axioms of Christ, when 
applied to all the operations and relations of life, 
form the system of Christianity. 

* If, in the carrying out of this design, nothing 
were omitted but the peculiarities of the Baptist 
or the Methodist, the Congregationalist or the 
Presbyterian, few, perhaps, would complain. 

*¢ But if, in the exhibition of the practical bear- 
ings of Christianity, the principle of expediency 
becomes the controlling power ; if, in teaching the 
world what this system of religion requires of man 
as an individual, and in his social and civil rela- 
tions, things are omitted which are essential to 
holiness and justice, then the system of Jesus 
gives place to another Gospel, and the world is 
led fatally astray. 

** Now, inasmuch as we suppose it to be a well- 
known and admitted fact, that some of the large 
organizations which are most extensively influ- 
encing the public mind, do refuse all mention of 
sins, which, like slaveholding, are strongly en- 
trenched in the public favour ; that passages have 
been stricken from books in obedience to the de- 
mand of the slave power; that other books have 
been altered so as to omit doctrines offensive to 
some, and history itself has been falsified to spare 
the feelings of a sect ; it is believed by thousands 
that the interests of religion and liberty are un- 
safe in such hands, and that other instrumenta- 
lities ought at once to be provided, that the pub- 
lic mind may be brought under the influence of 
the untrammelled utterances of the gospel. 

‘* The Society aims to apply the principles of 
the Gospel to every department of human action, 
and it will strike no sin from the catalogue of 
iniquities because it is popular and powerful. It 

proposes to deal with slaveholding as with other 
sins, bestowing upon it attention according to its 
importance. It will exert its whole influence to 





separate the churches from all connection with 
this wrong, by urging the necessity of individual 
holiness and separation from sin. It is not sec- 
tarian, but evangelical. It will advocate the 
cause of temperance, purity, and other reforms, 
by opposing tosin the principles of the Gospel. 

** These are some of the considerations which 
have led to the formation of the American Reform 
Tract and Book Society, to be located in the 
centre of Western commerce and literature, on 
the very field where the battle of principle must 
be fought. 

** Its location is at Cincinnati, Ohio, the great 
heart of the West, in the focal point of the vast 
system of railroads and water communication, 
which enable it to distribute rapidly its publica- 
tions, in every direction. Its depository is now 
open, its business of publication is begun. Tracts, 
Sabbath-school Books, and others, calculated to 
promote the objects in view, will be prepared as 
fast as funds are provided by the friends of the 
Society, and as rapidly as possible the Society 
will assume all the features of a general Tract 
and Book Publication Society.” 


The American Reform Tract Society has 
one of its agents now in England, namely, 
the Rev. James Vincent, who intends, we are 
informed, to visit the principal towns in Great 
Britain, for the purpose of diffusing informa- 
tion on the objects of the Society, and ex- 


plaining its mode of operation in the United 
States. 








THE PARAMOUNT QUESTION. 
Unper the above head, the Richmond Era- 
miner (Va.) of the 6th Dec. ultimo has an 
article quite worthy of being noticed by the 
friends of Abolition, on acount of the testi- 
mony it bears to the effect which the anti- 
slavery agitation has produced in America. 
The violence and bitterness of invective in 
which the writer indulges are symptomatic 
of the uneasiness of the advocates of slavery, 
under the unceasing efforts of the emancipa- 
tionists. The article also betrays what is, no 
doubt, a well-grounded apprehension at the 
progress of public opinion on the question, 
and condemns, probably with equally good 
reason, the various modes of anti-slavery 
ere which the friends of the cause 
are adopting, with a view thoroughly to per- 
meate the masses with an active, living senti- 
ment against the “peculiar institution.” It 
is certainly encouraging to learn from such 
undeniable authority that “the slavery agita- 
tion” is not at an end, although the one 
cates of the Fugitive Slave-Law hoped to 
“ crush out” abolitionism by this measure, as 
they had hoped to accomplish the same ob- 
ject on other occasions by antecedent com- 
promises. We are quite sure of one thing, 
namely, that no action on the part of the 
South, be it ever so united, active, and ener- 
getic, will succeed in “crushing out” what 
the writer of the above article calls “the 
free-soil and anti-slavery fanaticism,” unless 
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that action be directed resolutely to “crush- 
ing out”—let us say squelching—slavery it- 
self. When the system is abolished, and not 
_ until then, will this species of “fanaticism” 
subside, and the slaveocracy may rest. as- 
sured that public sentiment on this subject, 
so far from diminishing, will gather strength 
all over the world, until the advocates of 
slavery will find themselves compelled to yield 
to the dictates of reason, humanity, and reli- 
gion. 

The following is the article in. question:— 


“ There is no intelligent. man of any party or 
section of the United States who does not know 
and feel that the question of slavery is the vital 
question of this Republic, more important in its 
bearings upon the destiny of the American peo- 
ple than all other questions, moral, political, 
and religious combined. Politicians may cry, 
Peace, peace ;, but there is no peace for the slave- 
holder. Partisan intriguers may counsel silence 
and submission, in the face of incessant machina- 
tions against the institution, at home and.abroad ; 
but eternal vigilance is the only word of safety 
for the friends of the Union and the people of the 
South. Upon the final settlement of this ques- 
tion in our own national counsels and organiza- 
tions depends the commercial prosperity of the 
United States, the permanency of the Union, and 
all the hopes and destinies of mankind that are 
staked upon the success of free government. 

** To casual observers, the odds against slavery 
would seem overwhelming. Great Britain is 
openly, secretly, politically, and commercially, its 
implacable and indefatigable foe. Her commer- 
cial interests, which ramify every channel of 
commerce—which affect every payment of money 
in the-world, from the negociation of loans for 
carrying on the wars of Europe to the purchase 
of peltry in the snows of the Rocky Mountains— 
which enter into and mix up with the whole mo- 
netary affairs of the world, as oxygen with the 
universal atmosphere—these are all antagonistic 
to slavery. They are so for good cause. If 
slavery and the prosperity it fosters and maintains 
continue, the sceptre of commerce will be trans~ 
ferred from a monarchy to a republic, and its 
palaces be removed across the Atlantic from I on- 
don to New York. 

** European governments are all deadly inimi- 
cal to slavery. They are aristocratic and tyran- 
nical, and implacably hostile to the institutions 
of this count: y—that of slevery —. as the 
foundation of the whole fabric. Todestroy sla- 
very, which they know well to be the talisman of 
our amazing prosperity, as well as the balance- 
wheel of conservatism in the Union, is the dear- 
est object of their hearts. Our government is a 
living reproach to their rotten, cruel, tyrannical 
system : it is far too brilliant and well established 
to be superciliously —— any longer. 

“The Pharisaical religionists of the day, of 
our own and of foreign countries, now, as at all 
former periods, are also deadly hostile to slavery. 
The fanaticism of religious and socialist dreamers 
is all levelled against slavery, and all the confe- 
derated gang of the followers of Circe, who delight 
in bestiality, and fester in malice and ignorance, 
are passed into their service, to swell the throng 





-and augment. the clamour.. The slaveholding 


States are begirt. with a. circle of fire; and who. 
amongst us does not understand and feel the ne-- 
cessity of presenting to our foes a front, devoted, 
fierce, and courageous, and like the Pyrrhic pha- 
lanx, not only impenetrable, but. irresistible ? 
The stake we fight for is our peace and our pro- 
perty, our lintels and our hearthstones, our wives. 
and daughters. 


“There never was, at any period of the general 
onset against. slavery, a greater necessity for vi~ 
gilance and union, for fortitude and determina~ 
tion, than now. All that talent, money, in- 
genuity, and subtlety can do to overthrow slavery, 
is actively practised at this very hour. Anti- 
slavery has.changed its tactics, but not its pur- 
pose, zeal, or malignity. The plan is now t+ lull 
the South into a false security, by preaching a 
cessation of the slavery agitation, Open force 
has been tried through political organization, and 
has. failed. ‘he Buffalo platformists, with the 
Van Burens and Woods, led the assault in 1848, 
and were overwhelmed with defeat and disgrace, 
Their confederated allies, Seward, Greeley, Abby 
Kelly, and Fred. Douglass, with their motley le- 
gions, could not change the fortune of the day,. 
either then or in 1852. It became evident, from 
experiment, that open warfare would not do. A 
quiet period of deceitful amnesty—a more rigid, 
subtle, active system of propagandism— 
necessary to be resorted to before another politi- 
cal demonstration should be made with any hope 
of success. Their leaders, accordingly, recanted 
with apparent penitence, and even made bold to 
get upon platforms with Southern people. 

* But he is indeed a shallow observer, if not a 
hopeless fool, who believes that ‘the slavery agi- 
tation’ is ended. The embattled legions of hell, 
driven out of hell by the pure are ls into 
lakes of eternal fire, were not with a 
fiercer or more mali t spirit of hate towards 
the God of heaven, are the abolitionists and 
their sympathizers — slavery and the South. 
And, like the devil, having tried force and failed, 
they now resort to subtlety and fraud. They ex- 
press a wish that agitation may cease. Seward 
counsels quiet ; Greeley counsels peace; the whole 
freesoil array invokes the South to amnesty. 
Those fellows who derided the Baltimore plat- 
form, spit upon it, and spurned its principles, yet 
voted the democratic: ticket in 1852—they raise 
their voice in favour of abstaining from further 
political agitation of freesoil principles, which 
they esteem ‘of more value’ than any thing but 

ld and the spoils of office. In the mean time, 

owever, the fountains and channels of public 
opinion are poisoned against slavery and the 
slaveholder. A million of copies of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin meet with y purchasers. The fiction 
is dramatized and represented in the theatres of 
New York, for months in succession, to packed 
audiences, with greater profit to rs than 
the book itself was to its authoress and publish- 
ers. ‘The foul lie elicits patronage to an extent 
unprecedented in the history of the drama. ‘This 
wholesale libel on the South, and malignant slan- 
der upon her people, has been played one hundred 
and thirty nights in succession to undiminished 
crowds and unabated enthusiasm. Preachers, 
periodicals, and papers, too, of every grade and 
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every degree of merit or demerit, declaim and 
publish every calumny which malice, falsehood, 
or frenzy can suggest against slavery and slave- 
holders. 

‘The object of this system of slander and as- 
sault is apparent; and when, by this course of 
action, the sentiment of the North shall be united 
and fixed upon the subject, who is it so dull as not 
to see that the next step will be a revival of poli- 
tical agitation. Mean time, our enemies claim 
the highest honours and emoluments of the Re- 
public. 

‘There is but one remedy for the evil—but one 
shield against the danger ; and if the South fail 
to use both, she will deserve the inevitable fate 
that must ensue. With the assistance of a he- 
roic, patriotic, and fearless band, large in num- 
ber, great intellect and integrity, at the North, 
who are with us for their country’s sake, the 
South can control the action of the federal go- 
vernment. This power should be so exercised as 
to ‘crush out,’ really and truly, the free-soil and 
anti-slavery fanaticism. There should be no 

e or truce allowed the insidious enemy. 
* Crush it out,’ should be the shibboleth and the 
watchword. This shou'd be the answer to every 
free-soil fanatical aspirant to office and hunter 
after emolument. Amnesty, pardon, peace, 
should only be granted to those who have fully, 
openly, and honest!y renounced their sinful ways 
and performed works meet for repentance. All 
other questions sink into insignificance before 
this, and the slang about treason to party, which 
flunkeyism is always ready to put forth to shield 
a patronage-dispensing power from fear'ess cen- 
sure, should be scoffed at and contemned. ‘Ihere 
can be no treason where men array themselves 
on the side of right and their country.” 


In relation to the progress of public opi- 
nion on the recent compromise measure, even 
at the South, we add an extract from the 
Charleston (S. C.) Mercury, having especial 
reference to the Fugitive Slave-Law. It 
says: 

“¢ The South has gained nothing but a loss by 
this Jaw. It was a stupid blunder on the part of 
Southern statesmen. The value of the s'ave lost 
is eaten up if capture follows ; while hatred to the 
institution abroad and opposition to it at home 
are increased by its hard features, and the bar- 
barous enforcement of them.” 


On this the Albany Evening Journal re- 
marks: 


** We have endured all sorts of reproach and 
obloquy for speaking of the hard features of this 
barbarous law. We have said, and still maintain, 
that it would be better, whenever a fugitive has 
been found in a Free State, and identified, to pay 
a fair equivalent for the labour and service he 
owes, fromsthe United States Treasury, than to 
enforce this barbarous law. And we now venture 
the prediction, that, when facts can be ascer- 
tained, the expense of executing this law, so far, 
exceeds the amount that would have been required 
to pay the full value of every ‘ fugitive’ reclaimed 
under the Jaw.” 


Some months ago the editor of this news- 
paper recommended the purchase, at the ex- 





pense of the general Government, of such 
fugitive slaves as might be clearly identified 
in any of the Free States. This was xot 
suggested as a measure of justice, but as an 
economical project for saving the treasure of 
the Union. 

An esteemed correspondent, from whom 
we have recently heard, confirms the above 
intelligence, by stating that the South is be- 
coming ashamed of the worst features of its 
institutions, and is desirous of redeeming its 
character ; and that even the Fugitive Slave- 
Law is now condemned by leading papers in 
South Carolina, as impolitic and cruel. 

The subjoined resolution, recently passed 
at Dawsonbury, Iowa, presents another il- 
lustration of the turn which anti-slavery ac- 
tion is taking. 

“1. Believing that the gospel breathes ‘peace 
on earth and goodwill to men,’ and that ‘ there 
is no respect of persons with God,’ we regard Ame- 
rican slavery as essentially hostile to the princi- 
ples of Christianity; and all who, in any way, 
uphold it, as so far occupying a position incon- 
sistent with Christian benevolence. 

** 2. Cursed as our country is by the institu- 
tion of slavery—an institution that has not only 
withstood the indirect application of gospel princi- 
ples for two hundred years, but has, in the mean 
time, extended greatly its bounds, and multiplied 
its victims—we believe the time has come to treat 
the holding of men as slaves as we would treat 
any other flagrant sin. 

** 3. In obedience to the divine injunction, *‘ Re- 
member them that are in bonds as bound with 
them,’ we feel constrained to bear testimony in 
every proper way against this giant sin of our 
land ; and, consequently, we will not admit slave- 
holders or apologists for slavery to the privileges 
of the church, nor will we patronise mission 
boards that support churches in which slavehold- 
ing is not treated as a disciplinable offence. 

«4. We cordially concur in the principles of 
the American Reform Book and Tract Society, and 
also the American Missionary Association, and 
believe them worthy of the confidence of the 
Christian world. 

** 5. Resolved, That this church will admit no 
person to membership who makes, vends, or pro- 
vides intoxicating liquors as a beverage.” 


We extract the following item of news from 
the National Anti-Slavery Standard of the 
7th January : 


“* It gives us pleasure to observe that the Free 
Democracy of Ohio, through their State Central 
Committee, are making arrangements for a vi- 
gorous agitation of the slavery —_— in that 
State during the coming year. They propose to 
cireulate petitions to Congress and the Legisla- 
ture as widely as possible, to organize political 
associations in every county and town, to extend 
the circulation of their newspapers, to circulate 
standard anti-s'avery books by means of libraries 
and otherwise, to publish tracts, and to send out 
lecturing agents. The political harness is, in our 
judgment, a serious impediment to efficiency im 
the work of diffusing anti-slavery light among 
the people, but we are heartily glad to see this 
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evidence of vitality among the political anti- 
slavery men of Ohio, and hope their efforts may 
be crowned with success.” 








A TRAITOR TO HUMANITY. 

We have been favoured with the subjoined 
communication, to which we willingly give 
insertion, believing that every publicity 
should be given to the infamous conduct on 
the anti-slavery question, of John Mitchell, 
miscalled the Irish Patriot, whose igno- 
minious retreat into the cabbage garden of a 
poor cottier preceded his yet more ignomi- 
nious banishment from his own country. 
It does not, however, surprise us to find the 
advocate of oil of vitriol and boiling oil (as 
offering, in the absence of gunpowder and 
bullet, a ready means of destroying his fellow- 
creatures) in the ranks of the slaveholders ; 
but we hope to learn that even they will feel 
ashamed of him, and as unceremoniously 
repudiate his alliance, as he has, unsought 
for, thrust it upon them. 

“ A friend to impartial liberty respectfully 
recommends the fallowing slip for publication 
in your journal. It becomes journalists of 
all shades of party politics to repudiate a 
man like John Mitchell, who, in the ver 
act of standing forth as the martyr of Irish 
Independence and Nationality, unblushingly 
proclaims himself the advocate and admirer 
of the system of chattel slavery : 

IRISH POLITICAL EXILES AND AMERICAN 
SLAVERY. 

“Tt is generally known that of the Irish po- 
litical nk in the year 1848, Messrs Dillon 
and O’Gorman escaped to America; and that 
Messrs. Meagher and Mitchell were transported 
to Van Diemen’s Land, from whence they re- 
cently escaped and found refuge in the United 
States. Mr. Mitchell has established a news- 
paper, The Citizen, in New York, in which he 
replies to Mr. Haughton, of Dublin, an abo- 
litionist who has published a letter to Meagher, 
pressing him to advocate the abolition of negro 
slavery. Mr. Haughton says: 

** *] have been looking for you to do this. I have 
been looking for John B. Dillon to do this. I have 
been looking for Richard O'Gorman to do this. I 
hope John ‘Mitchell will, when he sets his foot in 
America, prove himself a true man.’ 

‘* Mitchell replies: * Now let us try to satisfy 
our pertinacious friend, if possible, by a little 
plain English.— We are not abolitionists ; no 
more abolitionists than Moses, or Socrates, or 
Jesus Christ. We deny that it is a crime, ora 
wrong, or even a peccailillo, to hold slaves, to 
buy slaves, to sell slaves, to keep slaves to their 
work by flogging or other needful coercion. 
** By your silence,” say#’Mr. Haughton, “ you 
will become a egie argel in their wrongs.” But, 
we will not be silent when occasion calls for 
speech ; and as for being a participator in the 
wrongs, we, for our part, wish we had a good 
plantation, well stocked with healthy negroes, in 
Alabama. There now—is Mr. Haughton con- 
tent ?’ 
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“On this the New York Tribune (one of the 
ablest, most respectable, and widely-circulated 
papers in the Union) remarks: 

‘**Mr. Mitchell, it appears, has a very different 
standard, and is for or against despotism, according 
to the race or colour of thoseon whom it is brought 
to bear. If they be white-skinned, and spring from 
a Caucasian stock, then it is base usurpation, to 
be denounced, execrated, and resisted by push of 

ike and ring of rifle; but if the subjects be 
black. or bronzed, or even fair-skinned and 


‘delicate, but with a taint of African blood, then 


away with them to the calaboose, the rice swamp, 
the auction block, and let them be lashed till the 
blood runs down their heels, if man or woman 
dares hint resistance to whatever his or her owner 
sees fit to command! 

**¢Mr, Mitchell will probably increase the 
popularity of his paper among the Irish-Ameri- 
cans—alas that it should be so !—by this frank 
avowal. We have not now for the first time to 
see the majority of them, with liberty and de- 
mocracy on their lips, vote to fortify, extend, and 
perpetuate the foulest and most atrocious tyranny 
known among men ; and while demanding all 
rights for themselves, clamorously deny the most 
obvious and essential rights to American-born, 
whose fathers fought to vindicate and establish 
American freedom. But if liberty for Ireland 
and the Irish is sought in the ~ iy evinced and 
on the principles avowed by The Citizen, it can 
hardly be necessary to say that the effort will be 
fruitless, and the hopes of its champions a mockery. 
Alas for the hopes of the oppressed and exiled, 
if their incitement to struggle for liberty is the 
horrible desire of buying, selling, and lashing 
each other !’ 

“* The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher (brother to 
Mrs. Stowe, and a preacher enjoying great 
popularity and a high personal character) ob- 
serves in the New York Independent : 

“«* When Mr. Mitchell sends greetings to the 
South, after the fashion of the extract with which 
we pollute a little spot in our paper, he may be 
praised by a few men who have a purpose, and 
are willing to use unprincipled men; but 
among the sober, the considerate, the honourable 
men of the South, such a sudden and gross revo- 
lution will be received with disgust. If there 
must be a defence of slavery, men will feel—and 
nowhere more than at the South—that he should 
not volunteer who has himself tasted the cup of 
its bitterness, and whose frantic outcries under 
oppression are yet ringing in the ear. If this 
was the thistle that was growing in Ireland and 
preparing to shake forth its seeds for a universal 
crop, then England has put the world in debt to 
her for cutting it up by the root; and a Divine 
Providence has saved the Emerald Isle from one 
who only needed power and opportunity to be a 
domestic tyrant.’ 

“ And the Ohio Anti-Slavery Bugle observes : 

“*¢ John Mitchell has written himself down a 
hypocrite and an ms aig knave, for nobody 
can believe him a fool ; and the one or the other 
he must be, who claims freedom for Irishmen as 
he does, and then shamefully prays in public for a 
*¢ plantation well stocked with healthy negroes !” 
The world will execrate his name, and even poor 
pro-slavery American hypocrites will blush for 
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his company, and forget to give him their sym- 


y: 

“¢Our own heart throbbed with joy when we 
heard of Mitchell's one We hoped that 
genuine regard for freedom, strengthened by 
exile and imprisonment, had taught him to 
sympathise with the bound and imprisoned ; and 
that he had come to America to teach the hearts 
of Irishmen to beat in sympath 
here. But he has come to be the deadly foe of 
freedom—to poison the minds of his countrymen, 
and strengthen their already bitter prejudice 
rand unreasonable and suicidal hatred of the 
slave. We say suicidal, for Irishmen can never 
enjoy freedom here, while the country is con- 
trolled by men in sympathy with Mitchell, who 
has the effrontery to boast that it is not even a 
peccadillo, to hold, buy, sell, and flog men, women, 
and children. For all that appears in his reply, 
either in spirit or letter, he would as soon sell and 
flog an Irishman as an American. We suppose, 
however, he would insist that he was talking of 
black slaves. But who would trust a man, or a 
“steer composed of men so unprincipled and 

eartless ? Irishmen, in Ireland and in America, 
must rely on truer and nobler men than John 
Mitchell has proved himself to be, or their hopes 
of true freedom will ever elude them.’ ” 
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THE NEBRASKA BILL. 


Tue Bill for the organization of the terri- 
tory of Nebraska, and the object of which 
will be found aefined in the Address of the 
Representatives of the Free-soil Democrats, 
which we published in our last, has passed 
the Senate of the United States, by a majo- 
rity of 87 to 14. It will be seen that out 
of the 62 members that compose the Senate, 
only 51 voted; 37 on the wrong side, 14 
on the right side, and the remainder on no 
side at all. We believe the non-voters may 
be considered as averse to the Bill, but 
that they lacked moral courage to vote 
against it. This class of politicians has re- 
ceived the designation of “ Neutral Dough- 
faces,’’ that is, men who, whilst professing to 
feel sympathy in the progress of the anti- 
slavery cause, have not the independence 
to carry out their professions. Had they 
voted on the present occasion, the majority 
for the Bill would only have amounted to 
five. The next stage in its pro will be 
to submit it to the ordeal of the House of 
Representatives, where, it is generally be- 
lieved, it will encounter the strongest op- 
sition. The introduction of the measure 
as raised the country, in all parts of which 
large meetings against it are being: held. 
The New York Tribune of the 7th ultimo con- 
tains a notice of a few of the meetings that 
had been held, up to that time, namely, in the 
following places: Washington, New York, 
Seneca Falls, Pittsfield,(Berkshire : Mass. :) 
Winthorp, (Maine:) Franklin Co., (Ver- 
mont:) Lowell, (Mass.:) Meriden, (Conn.:) 


Oswego, and Canandaigua, (New York | 
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Potter Co., (Penn. :) Cincinnatti, Sylvania, 
Portage, (Ohio:) Mishawaka and Madison, 
(Indiana :) Peoria, ga Kalamayoo, 
(Michigan :) Janesville, Fon-du-Lac, Beloit, 
tNew, Hee :) Burlington, (lowa:) Concord, 

New Hamp.:) Pittsburg, (Penn.:) and 
several other places of greater and less im- 
ortance. There appears to be every 
probability of a most extensive agita- 
tion’s taking place, not less exciting than 
that caused by the last attempt of the slave- 
power to consolidate “ the institution.”’ In 
our next, we shall give a more extensive no- 
tice of this subject; meanwhile the sub- 
joined account of the antecedents of Senator 
Douglass, the author of this infamous mea- 
sure, may not be without interest. 

Mr. Douglass is a Northern born man, 
and was originally an humble mechanic, by 
trade a carpenter, who subsequently under- 
took the study of the law, and was soon 
raised to the dignity of a County Judge. 
He then became a Western stump-orator, 
aspired to political fame, and in the 
course of a few years was elected @ mem- 
ber of Congress, where he somewhat dis- 
tinguished himself as the champion of 
Young America—the “annexation of all- 
creation ”” party—and as the introducer 
and constructor of territorial bills. Mr. 
Douglass then married a Southern lady, 
resident in North Carolina, possessing some 
two hundred slaves, and from this time he 
appears to have imbibed extreme Southern 
sentiments, and to have aspired to the hand 
of the South after securing that of one of 
her daughters. In 1848, Mr. Douglass 
found that there was a chance of his be- 
coming a nominee for the Presidency, and 
now came out boldly for slavery, and 

roved himself its most servile tool. The 
uth, however, rejected him, and nomi- 
nated in his stead General Pierce. Tore- 
new his popularity with the South, and in 
the hope of strengthening his candidature, 
against the next presidential election, he 
has introduced the present Bill, the effect of 
which, if it be carried into law, will extend 
the direct influence of slavery over 480,000 
square miles of territory, at present unpol- - 
luted by that “sum of all villanies,’’ and 
embracing some of the most fruitful lands 
of the Western World. 








Miscellanea. 


Go away, you Niecer.—William H. Day, 
editor of the Aliened American, a graduate of 
Oberlin College, an able writer, and a gentleman, 
is guilty of wearing askin some es darker 
than the constitutional colour. For this offence 
he has been expelled from the Ohio State Senate, 
(to which he had been admitted in the capacity 
of a reporter,) by a vote of 17 to 10.—American 
Baptist. 
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The Anti-Slaberp Reporter, 
SATURDAY, APRIL 1st, 1854. 


THE LATE W. FORSTER. 
WHEN we survey the present condition of 
mankind, both in direct reference to the pre- 
valence of vital Christianity, as well as to 
tnose results which must ever flow from a 
cordial reception of its principles, we cannot 
hesitate to admit the applicability to the 
times in which we live of the touching lan- 
guage of our Lord: “The harvest truly is 
plenteous, but the labourers are few!” 

The invariable effect of divine grace upon 
a candid and intelligent nature, is not only to 
repress and eradicate the inherent evil and 
selfishness of the natural heart, to purify 
and ennoble its sentiments, to implant all 
that is holy and elevated, but also practically 
to enlist all its best sympathies for the alle- 
viation of the sufferings and wrongs of 
humanity, 

These reflections have suggested them- 
selves in contemplating the death of W11- 
LiaM Forstsr, Esq., of Norwich, an eminent 
minister in the Society of Friends, and for 
2 long course of years an earnest and inde- 
fatigable labourer in the anti-slavery cause. 
Indeed, in his earlier years, and before any 
distinct organization had been formed for 
this object, his susceptiple mind was deeply 
impressed with the cruelty and iniquity of 
holding our fellow-creatures in bondage; 
and it‘ may be he was the means of kindling 
the zeal and stimulating the energies of 
some, who at a subsequent period were 
largely instrumental in promoting the ex- 
tinction of the system, so far as relates to our 
own colonies. He was a cordial co-worker with 
his brother-in-law, Six T. Fown1it Buxton, 
and with his beloved friend JoszepH JoHN 
GURNEY, in their well-devoted and successful 
efforts on behalf of the slave; and his latest 
days were directed ‘to pleading the cause 
of this down-trodden portion of our fellow- 
men. 

The Society of Friends, at their Annual 
meeting in 1849, under a sense of religious 
duty, prepared an address on the slave-trade 
and slavery, to sovereigns and others in 
authority ; and in this movement he ex- 
hibited the liveliest interest, and took a pro- 
minent part. 

Deputations were subsequently appointed 


et os etna 





to present this address at several of the 
European courts; and Mr. Forster felt con- 
scientiously constrained to take an active 
and conspicuous position in this delicate and 
critical service; and chiefly through his 
judicious instrumentality it was submitted 
to the rulers, and some of those occupying 
high positions in most of the slave-holding 
continental governments ; and from these it 
very generally met with a friendly and 
courteous reception. 

In the autumn of last year, notwithstand- 
ing his advancing years and impaired phy- 
sical powers, he sailed for America on the 
same mission of mercy, accompanied by his 
brother, Josiah Forster, and two other fellow- 
labourers in the same righteous cause. The 
statements and expostulations of this forcible 
document are based upon the broadest and 
clearest principles of immutable justice, and 
enforced by the unequivocal claims of reli- 
gious humanity; and these the deputation 
endeavoured to sustain by personal appeals to 
the President and other members of the 
Federal Government, as well as to the 
governors and responsible officers of the 
principal slave States of that great and 
powerful Union. 

This arduous engagement was nearly ac- 
complished, when the subject of this brief 
notice was attacked by pleurisy, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Knoxville, Tennessee. There was 
not sufficient constitutional vigour to rally 
from the reduction consequent upon the dis- 
order; and his valuable life was terminated 
on the twenty-ninth of January last. 

Many Christian graces adorned his cha- 
racter. In him was an unusual combination 
of talents, accompanied by the most refined 
and tender sympathies, and especially true 
Christian humility. He was fervent and 
laborious in his Master’s business, and his 
life was regulated by the spirit of a senti- 
ment penned by himself not long before he 
finally quitted his native land: “ Our time, 
our day upon earth, is fast passing away ; 
its duration is altogether uncertain ; and few, 
very few, are the working hours, even of the 
longest day.” 

May the “ Lord of the Harvest” send forth 
more of such “labourers into His harvest !”"* 





* We hope to publish, in our next, a succinct 
biography of this truly good man, and devoted 
Abolitionist.— (Ed. A. 8. 2.) 


a pentane ere ent NS epg gee 
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SUGAR, SLAVERY, AND EMANCI- 

PATION.—No. III. 
Havrne substantiated, upon evidence we deem 
to be incontrovertible, the allegations of waste, 
loss, and misappropriation of produce which 
we have advanced against the West-India 
proprietary, we propose to discuss, in the pre- 
sent article, the particular plan that has been 
) ted to cbviate the enormous sacrifice of 
produce we have pointed out, and to submit 
oy facts which warrant our special mention 
of it. 

In discussing this very important branch 
of our subject, it is essential that we should 
distinguish between the losses which the 
planter cannot avoid without considerable 
outlay, and those which he has it in his 
power to obviate by means at once simple 
and inexpensive. In the first-named category 
may be included the loss he submits to from 
the imperfect expression of the juice from the 
canes—an evil to be remedied only by the 
introduction of superior mills: in the latter 
must be classed the losses which are the re- 
sult of —— manufacture, and which are 
to be avoided by the adoption of the improved 
processes science and experience have pointed 
out. 

It is obvious that the value of any such 
improvement must chiefly depend upon its 
being 7 of application, efficucious in ope- 
ration, and, above all, inexpensive ; for whilst 
sufficient reasons might be insisted upon for 
the non-employment of modes involving a 
large expenditure for new machinery, none 
that are valid can be urged for the non-adop- 
tion of improvements—save, indeed, their 
proved unprofitableness—which cost nothing 
save a departure from old habits. 

Now, we are pre to admit the co- 
gency of the several reasons which may be 
adduced, in palliation of the great economic 
crime committed by the planter, of burnin 
in the megass nearly one-half of his actua 
produce. ‘Wholly inexcusable, under. these 
circumstances, it may not be, and we are 
therefore willing to abstain—at least for the 
present—from insisting further upon this 
point. Our principal charge against the 
planter, however, is, not that he does not ex- 

ress the whole of the juice — his canes, 

ut that, having—even by a defective process 
of crushing aon-nieenliy obtained say from 
fifty to sixty parts out of the ninety they 
contain, not more than half of this quantity 
finds its way, as sugar, into the market, 
wholly in consequence of his persistency in a 
notoriously most wasteful system of manu- 
facturing a staple, on the quantity and quality 
of which his ability depends to compete with 
his slave-holding foreign rival. We further 
charge him—or the West-India body, rather 
—not only with being perfectly aware that 
the losses arising from this source, can be 
obviated by means of proved efficacy and 
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profitableness, but with neglecting to employ 
them. We will proceed to prove the fact. 

In our first article, we adverted to.a new 
plan of importing the crops, which was some 
few years suggested by W. A. Arch- 
bald, Esq. The proposition of this gentleman 
was, that the planters should cease making 
sugar in the West Indies; that instead, they 
should ship their crops ina state of “ Concen- 
trated juice, or Concrete.” The proposed plan 
received the very decided approval of the 
principal West-India firms in London, whose 
opinion of the advantages they ex to 
derive from the adoption of “the Archbald 
system,” may be gathered from the following 
extracts from the Memorial presented by 
them in 1846 to the Board of Frade, and to 
which we adverted in our last : 


‘* The Memorial of the undersigned West-India 
proprietors, merchants, and importers, respect- 
fully sheweth : 

‘“* That your memorialists consider it highly 
important that every possible impediment and 
restriction affecting the importation of Concen- 
trated cane-juice from our Colonial possessions, 
should forthwith be removed. 

“* That were sufficient encouragement afforded, 
the raw, or unmanufactured article referred to, 
might be imported largely into this country, and 
the following results undoubtedly obtained: = 

‘1. A very considerable saving of labour in 
the colonies would be effected. 

“* 2. The loss that, at present, takes place by 
the wastage and drainage of the produce in the 
colonies, and during its transit home, would be 
avoided. 

‘** 3. An improved description of sugar, as well 
as an increased quantity, (the process of manu- 
facture being perfected in this country,) would be 
imported, and the revenue thereby increased. 

** That the preceding advantages combined, 
might enable the West-India planters, notwith- 
standing the recent alterations in the sugar- 
duties, to compete successfully with the foreign 
sugar-growers.” 

But the merits of “ the Archbald system” 
were yet more fully brought out before the 
Select Committee on Sugar and Coffee-plant- 
ing, in 1848, and were made the subject of 
special comment in the Report that the Com- 
mittee presented to the House of Commons. 
The evidence submitted went to shew : 


“ That the whole of any given bulk of Cane- 
juice, less the quantity of water contained in it, 
estimated at 20 per cent., can, after being defe- 
cated by Archbald’s ingredients, be converted into 
Concrete: that Cane-juice, brought into this state, 
can be put on board within twenty-four hours 
after it is boiled; whereas, by the present system, 
the molasses have to be separated from the sugar 
before the latter can be shipped, a process which 
usually requires several weeks : that the Concrete 
being solid, waste by fermentation and leakage is 
avoided: that there would be great facility, and 
a considerable diminution of expense, in the re- 
moval of it from the estate to the place of ship- 
ment : that any package, such as boxes or matting, 
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would be available for it, and a great saving in 
this respect would be effected: that the produc- 
tion of the Conerete is a proof that the Cane-juice 
is perfectly defecated: that Archbald’s ingredients 
for defecating Cane-juice, have a most amazing 
power over any acidity in it: that neither climate 
mor temperature deteriorates them: that their 
effect upon Cane-juice which had arrived in an 
acid state from the colonies, and Jain six months 
in the warehouses in England, had been very sur- 
ising : that Cane-juice, ed by them, may 

ft for an entire in the sugar-house, 
‘without deterioration: that several West-India 
Sager had witnessed the defecating power of 
e ingredients, and were satisfied they would 
prove of advantage: that the of 
i if introduced into the West- 
India colonies, would be a most valuable improve- 
ment: that especially when low ity sugars 
are made, the process jis inesti : that damp 
or heat does not produce any change in the Con- 
crete: that the Jamaica papers had stated there 
could be no question of the advantage which the 


new process would be to the colonies: that several - 


refiners having seen a large block of the Concrete 
exposed in Mincing Lane, had intimated that if 
the article were brought into the market, they 
would purchase it, and that the advantages of it 
to the West-India ies were beyond doubt: 
lastly, that Mr. A d, being himself a planter 
and a refiner, of indisputable merit as an inventor, 
is entitled to confidence in respect of sugar-making 
and refining processes, and has so sueceeded in 
previous improvements, that his word may be taken 
for correctness in reference to the present one.* 
The properties of these ingredients, and 


their ap to the of the 
et a ml were subsequently tested 
in Anti in 1850, by Mr. J iggins, 
a West-India merchant. In another column 
will be found that gentleman’s report in ex- 
tenso. It will meet our present to 
state that Mr. Liggins established e follow- 


ing’ points : 

** That the ingredients are perfectly easy in 
their application to, and efficacious in the defeca- 
tion of Cane-juice, and preferable to the old 
method of tempering: that they preserve it from 
acidity; render it clear, and bright, and colour- 
less ; do not deteriorate the quality of the saccha- 
rine,diminish its quantity, retardthe of gra- 
nulation,nor impart the slightest unp ee 

Yet more recently, the value of the new 
process has been confirmed by practical re- 
sults obtained in other of the West-India 
islands, the proofs of which have been placed 
in our hands. They shew that in Trinidad 
very fine sugar has made by them, and 
the opinion is ex that better could be 
made with a little more experience, In 
Grenada,+ sugars were made by R. Neckles, 
Esq. of New Hampshire Estate, which on 





* Concrete: Cane-juice: Concentrated Cane- 
juice. Evidence before Select Committee on Sugar 
and Coffee-Planting. 1848. 

— the Grenada Gazette of the 10th Sept. 


- | mamely, 593,781 lbs. of Cane-juice, 





being sold by Messrs. Mayo and Mann, of 
Mincing Lane, London, the high 
price of 39s. per cwt., being 4s. 6d. per cwt. 
more than sugar from the same estate 
had previously sold for, and equal to that of 
the Santa Cruz sugars. in Barbadoes, 
the sugar made, as an experiment—about 
4 hhds. in all—was affirmed to be better than 
that boiled in the usual way, and from the 
same canes ; and from St. Kitts, we have had 
letters addressed to us, relating to other 
similar experiments, which place the success 
of the process beyond any doubt. 

We submit these facts to shew, that if we 
have ventured to s positively of the ad- 
vantages the West-India planters would derive 
from the adoption of the plan recommended 
by Mr. Archbald, we have not, at any rate, 
recommended it on light grounds; and we 
shall be excused if, having, found it to be so 
highly spoken of by West-ladia parties them- 

ves, and having, on examination, ascer- 
tained it to be one which would enable the 
West-India planters to resist competition by 
slave-labour ; we shall be excused, we repeat, 
if under these circumstances we have given 
the subject prominence in our columns, and 
expressed pra sone that onan ~ Sag body 
have not adopted the p . 

Having, however, submitted evidence esta- 
blishing the practical soundness of the new 
process, we have to furnish proof that it is 


also commercially advan 
According to the copy of the statement in 
our jon, and to which we referred in 


our first article, setting forth the results which 
are being obtained in a foreign colony, where 
the new system has been in operation for 
more than three years,* it is ed that a 
certain quantity of Cane-juice boiled to the 
sugar-point, amounting to 593,781 Ibs., and 
at in this condition to the United States, 
where the molasses were simply separated 
from the sugar by the centrifugal machine, 
yielded 334,000 lbs. or 56 per cent. of sugar, 
and 259,781 lbs. or 44 per cent. of molasses, 
and gave a net return of 19,822 dols. 22 cents. 
On the other hand, that a similar sary 
iled to 
the sugar-point, the molasses bemg separated 
from owls and left in onan — 
sugar shipped according to the ordinary plan, 
yielded on arrival in the United States, only 
321,213 lbs. of sugar, having lost 8 per cent. 
at sea during’ a of 12 days ; and left 
on the estate, 195,943 lbs. of m . The 
nett | anyon were 13,360 dols, The results 
of these two o ions, set against each 
other, will be found to shew a balance in 
favour of the newsystem, of 6462 dols. 22 cents. 
or 13461, 5s., on a quantity of juice that gave 
the planter 143 tons of sugar. 





* It — inspected on application to the 
Editor. (Ed, A. &. R.) 
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It is important to mention here, that as 
in each of the foregoing instances, the Cane- 
juice had been defecated by the new mode, 
previously to its being reduced to the sugar- 
point of concentration, it represents — uc- 
cording to Dr. Shier—a bulk one-fifth larger 
in the Satter case than there would have been, 
had it been treated by the ordinary process 
of skimming: the money results are conse- 
quently in increased proportion. The state- 
ment is therefore chiefly valuable as exhi- 
biting only the superior advantages to the 
planter of shipping his crops in the new 
form. 

In our first article, we asserted, that had 
the Barbadoes crop for 1853 been shipped in 
this form, it would have yielded 1,003,0637. 
15s. instead of 680,841. 5s. According to the 
return of the Chamber of Commerce there, 
the whole crop consisted of 40,758 hhds. of 
sugar, valued at 611,370/.; and 22,231 pns. 
of molasses, valued at 69,4711. 5s.; total, 
680,8417. 5s. Now this quantity of sugar 
and molasses represents—according to data 
laid down in our last paper—a gross total 
of Cane-juice boiled to the sugar-point; of 
1,303,527 cwts. Estimating its component 
parts to consist of suesr and molasses, at the 
rate of 56 per cent. of the former, and 44 per 
cent. of the latter, as shewn above, we ob- 
tain 729,975 cwts. of sugar, and 573,552 
cwts. of molasses; and setting them at the 
sume rate per cwt.—in the colony—as in 
the official return quoted above, the result is 
a sum of 766,473/. 10s. for the sugar, and of 
236,590. 5s. for the molasses, or a gross total 
of 1,003,063/. 15s. as stated in our first paper; 
exhibiting a balance in favour of the new 
system over the old, of 322,222/. 10s. 

This large profit is wholly irrespective of 
savings for hogsheads, = me labour, 
&e., which would considerably more than 
cover the cost of the ingredients, and of bags 
or other packages to hold the Concrete. 

To the various advan we have already 
detailed, which the new plan has been proved 
to possess over the old, we may add that it 
entails no outlay for new machinery. After 
the Cane-juice has been defecated by the in- 
gredients—a process of the simplest kind—it 
may either be boiled to the sugar-point, and 
in this state shipped, in tight puncheons, or 
—which is by far the more preferable plan— 
be converted into a Concrete mass, and put 
on board without any further trouble save 

acking it into bags or boxes, as may be 
ound most convenient. 

The whole process is so extremely simple, 
we are informed, that with proper instruc- 
tions how to use the ingredients, the free 
negto labourers could easily produce the new 
material. With small mills constructed by 
themselves, for grinding their canes, suc 
as they now employ in Grenada and other 
islands, and the homeliest vessels for boiling 
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the juice, they would be enabled to make an 
article in all respects equal to that which the 
planters could manufacture, with all their 
superior appliances of machinery. But the 
consideration of this, to us by no means the 
least interesting feature in the new process, 
we must reserve for a future paper, as well 
as that of the anti-slavery aspects under 
which this important question presents it~ 
self to us. We return to the planter. 

Having demonstrated that by adopting the 
- Archbald process” of defecating his Cane- 
Juice, the planter can avoid the waste of pro- 
duce and economise the labour which the old 
mode of skimming it involves: that by con- 
verting it into Concrete he can obtain in a 
new form, in combination with an increased 
quantity of sugar, and in a pure state, thie 
whole of that portion of the juice which the 
present imperfect mode of manufacture 
causes to run into molasses, and of which so 
considerable a proportion is wasted and lost : 
that he can thereby also save the large per- 
centage which is now thrown away at sea, 
and which escapes in the docks: that he can 
accomplish all these objects by a process at 
once simple and inexpensive, we have to 
inquire what possible reasons he can allege 
for not employing it. 

The evidence we have adduced, forbids the 
otherwise obvious supposition that the West- 
India body are not aware of the process, and of 
its numerous advantages. On the other hand, 
its profitableness is placed beyond a doubt by 
the large pecuniary results which we have 
shewn are Sree obtained in a foreign colony, 
where the new system has been for more 
than three years in full operation, and by 
the fact that it is rapidly coming into general 
use in certain foreign islands. The chief 
reason we have heard alleged against its 
adoption is, that the duty on the article is not 
fixed. But, we would ask: whose fault is 
that? The rate of duty upon the parcels 
that have been imported at various times 
has, it is true, varied, and some difficulty has 
been experienced, it is said, in determining 
what rate would be equitable. In their me- 
morial, the West-India body solicit that it 
should be fixed at a rate proportionate to the 

uantity of sugar and molasses, which the 

oncentrated juice or Concrete might be 
found to contain, and which they set at fifty 
per cent. of each: so that, according to the 

resent scale of duties, for low sugars, and 
for molasses, the rate ought to be six ae 
and eight-pence half-penny per cwt. The 
Commissioners of Excise, however, recom~ 
mended the Government to fix the duty at 
two shillings and eight-pence less than the 
lowest sugar duty,* which would bring it, 
at the present time, to seven shillings and 





* No. 15,068. Evidence before Select Com- 
mittee on Sugar and Coffee-planting, 1848. 
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four-pence per cwt., being a difference of 
only five-pence half-penny per cwt. between 
the two estimates. net aa of the West- 
India body, P. Cruikshank Esq., has stated 
it as his opinion,* that the equitable duty 
would be three shillings less then the lowest 
sugar-duty, or, at the present rates, say 
seven shillings per cwt. The question of 
duty, therefore, offers no serious difficulty, 
and might long ago have been set at rest, had 


the West-India rsevered in press- 
ing, the Board of Tea e for a settlement 
of it. 


Another objection is, that there is not at 
present any market for Concrete. We 
may certainly assert this to be a fallacy, 
for the evidence before the Parliamentary 
Committee shews that if the article were only 
brought over, the refiners would readily 

urchase it. The principal of one of the 

gest sugar-refining firms in Great Britain 
only quite recently intimated his readi- 
ness to purchase at the rate of twenty-four 
thousand tons annually, provided it be 
brought into the market, as sugar is; and 
others have expressed an equal willingness to 
oe it afair trial, and to pay a fair price for it. 
nder these circumstances, therefore, it is 
quite clear that the want of a market 
cannot be insisted upon as a chief obstacle 
to the adoption of the system. 
_ We fear that the one main difficulty lies 
in the invincible repugnance of the West- 
India body to depart from their old habits. 
The planters are unfortunately—in the 
majority of cases—too dependent upon the 
merchants to adopt new processes, though 
of proved efficacy, so long as the parties to 
whom they look for funds, abstain from 
encouraging them; and even those who 
are independent of this powerful combina- 
tion are so much under the influence of the 
lethargy and apathy, said to be a constitu- 
tional malady of the West Indian, that the 
prospect of gain is scarcely sufficient to 
arouse them bens their torpor. The West- 
India merchants are, we apprehend, them- 
selves the sole obstacles to progress in this 
direction, One of the most distinguished 
of this body, a member of the lower house, 
to whom we recently submitted this ques- 
tion, — and who was asked in our pre- 
sence to give his countenance to a com- 
mercial enterprise then, and still in course 
of organization, having for its express 
object, the establishment of a certain and 
permanent market for Concrete—whilst 
admitting the great waste and losses in- 
cidental to the present system, expressed 
it as his very decided opinion, that “ if the 
new process were to be adopted, the planters 
might soon become independent, and with- 





* No. 15,068. Evidence before Select Com- 
mittee on Sugar and Coffee-planting, 1848. 
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draw their consignments from the mer- 
chants:’’ he added, ‘‘and then we should 
lose our commissions.” We will not com- 
ment upon this singular objection, but we 
ask whether it is not very suggestive ? 

Another reason alleged against the new 
process is, it would throw so ange a supply 
of sugar upon the market, that the price of 
this commodity would be reduced to a non- 
remunerative point. That an increased 
production, unaccompanied, or not speedily 
followed by an augmented demand, would 
lower the price of sugar, is indisputable. 
That it would sink so low as to be unre- 
munerative, is problematical at least. The 
repeal of the corn laws, which opened 
the British market to foreign competi- 
tion, has not thus resulted. Besides, the 
competitor of the British West-India 
lanters would in this instance have to 
ight against” free-labour, producing more 
than sufficient to meet the home demand, 
and therefore a most formidable antagonist. 
We wish to see sugar produced at the lowest 
possible rate: not however at the cost of 
the British West-India planter, as it is now. 
But this is his own fault. He does not 
give free-labour an honest chance of getting 
a living, or of proving itself to be more 
profitable in all respects than slave-labour. 
A wanton disregard of economy, both in 
relation to the employment of labour, and 
to the disposal] of its products, though one 
of the distinctive features of slavery, and 
one that may be adduced as an aidditional 
and a cogent argument in illustration of the 
iniquity of the system, is wholly incom- 
patible with free-labour, the vital element 
of which is economy. Free-labour can 
produce sugar at a price so low as to be 
fatal to slave-labour, and flourish withal ; 
and we would have our West-India planters 
and merchants consider this point before 
they’:express a fear that, by greatly 
increasing their production of sugar, they 
will injure their own interests. Before 
they venture to advance this argument, 
they must supply the deficiency in. our 
markets which a persistency in their 
present system of waste occasions; and 
which is—as we shewed in our last—con- 
siderable enough to leave them a large 
margin for profit, even though they should 
restrict themselves to the home-market. 
They have it in their power to fill up the 
gap: let them forthwith do it. 

e confess that we feel deeply interested 
in seeing the new mode of importing the 
crops fairly tested in our colonies. The 
evidence before us does not allow us to 
call itssuccess into question, and we see in 
its adoption the means of accomplishing 
three principal objects, namely: the ame- 
lioration of the condition of the emanci- 
pated population: the putting of an end 
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to the importation of immigrants for the 
purpose of supplyin the labour that is 
now dissipated by the destruction of so large 
a proportion of actual produce: and lastly, 
the vindication of free-labour, and the 
radical extirpation of the slave-trade; 
for if the free-labourers in our own colonies, 
and the slaves in the foreign possessions, 
were to produce—as by this system they 
undoubtedly might—double the quantity of 
sugar their toil now yields, the foreign 
planter would have no inducement to 
import additional negroes to break fresh 
ground for the purpose of increasing his 
crops, inasmuch as he would thereby 
infallibly reduce the price of sugar to a 
point that would be not only no longer 
remunerative, but positively ruinous. 

Here, however, we must leave this 
subject, for the present. 


CORRESPONDENCE ON THE ABOVE 
SUBJECT. 
MR. JOSEPH LIGGINS. 

We acknowledged in our last, the receipt of 
two communications. addressed to the Com- 
mittee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, in reply to our first article 
on Sugar, Slavery, and Emancipation: 
one from Messrs T. Daniel and Co. ; the other 
from Mr. Joseph Liggins ; West-India Mer- 
chants. The former, which was not intended 
for publication, we have answered privately : 
to the latter we feel under a degree of 
obligation to reply publicly, the writer 
having solicited at our hands, as extensive 
a circulation for it as we gave to the article 
which called it forth. Mr. Liggins must, 
however, excuse us if we reproduce only 
such portions of his letter as, in our estima- 
tion, are likely to interest that particular 
section of the public whom it is our object to 
enlighten on the true causes of the distress 
of which the West-India proprietary com- 
plain, but who would not be at all »ditied by 
the display of his very remarkable talent for 
vituperation, and his proficiency in the use 
of a certain shew a of epithets, less 
celebrated for its elegance t for its 
vulgurity.* 

he title Sugar, Slavery, and Slander, 
which Mr. Liggins has given to his com- 
position, is accurately descriptive of its 
character. Without even the sorriest attempt 
to disprove our statements by facts and 
arguments, he opens upon us a battery of 
abuse, every sentence that he discharges 
being double-shotted with coarse adjectives, 
and offensive verbal compounds. To his 
general charges of “ misrepresentation, error, 
ignorance, and falsehood,” we reply by re- 


* If Mr. Liggins thinks we are not treating him 
fairly, and will defray the cost of reprinting his 
letter at length, we shall not object to publish it. 
—(Ed. A. S. R.) 








89 
ferring him to our last article, and to the one 
published in our present number. Ifwe have 

rought against the West-India body, allega~ 
tions of waste, misappropriation, and reckless 
destruction of their property, and charged 
them with being the immediate authors of 
their own ruin, we have not at any rate with- 
held the evidence on which those allegations 
were advanced. Mr. Liggins may, indeed, 
rsist in broadly denying their justice, but 

denial, unsupported by facts, will go for 
nothing in the judgment of the public. We 
appeal to that. tribunal to decide between us, 
and by its verdict are content to abide. 

But whilst, from a sense of self-respect, we 
feel constrained to over in silence such 
passages in Mr. Liggins’ letter as are 

rsonal to ourselves, and which, moreover, 

0 not touch the question at issue, the cause 
of truth imperatively demands that we 
should offer a few comments upon certain 
statements which refer to third parties, and 
which, if true, would leave us open to censure 
for attempting to mislead the public. 

We have, asit would seem, incurred the dire 
displeasure of Mr. Liggins because we blame 
the West-India proprietary for neglecting to 
adopt “the Archbald system” of importing 
their crops, namely, in a state of “ Concrete, 
or of Concentrated juice:” a plan they 
have themselves endorsed by their application 
to Government to admit the article at a fixed 
duty: a plan that, by their own shewing, 
would enable them to obviate all the losses of 
produce they now sustain from their present 
wasteful syste 


m of manufacturing sugar, 
and one, the profitableness of which has been 
placed beyond a doubt by the extent to 
which it is being carried out by the foreign 
planters. At the risk of giving currency to 
a gross libel on ourselves, we append the 
only passages in Mr. Liggins’ letters which 
have any bearing on the important subject 
we are engaged in discussing. He says: 
* * + * * 


“Tt would seem that you are instigated to 
commence this new and unrightous crusade, by a 
vain pretender to superior knowledge in Tropical 
Agriculture and Manufactures, who knows just 
enough of the subject to enable him to speak with 
the air of authority in the presence of those 
who know less than himself; but however un- 
conscious he may be of the circumstance, he 
labours under a delusion. 

‘« If his delusions had been limited to deluding 
your Society to provide funds for the establish- 
mentof a Sugar Refinery for his benefit, the 
endeavour might have been deemed innocent 
occupation ;, but when you turn his weakness into 
a means of strengthening and propagating your 
unwarranted slanders against the West-India 
Planters, I feel constrained to furnish you with 
some information,which he perhaps has withheld. 

“In the year 1849 he undertook to make me 
proficient im the art and mystery of his profound 
system for the restoration of West-India pro- 
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sperity. I was a willing, ardent, and pains- 
taking pupil. I pacently and anxiously ‘neo 
his instructions at a Factory in Southwark 
where all needful appliances were available. I 
was buoyant with hope, and ‘expectation of 
reaping afortune by my participation in the 
anticipated large profits to be realized by my 
exertions, as the introducer of this marvellous 
system into the West Indies. 

‘In the month of January 1850 I went for 
the above purpose to the West Indies. While 
there I laboured perséeveringly with my own 
hands, not merely for hours, or days, but for 
weeks without intermission, notwithstanding 
many and repeated failures. I worked up many 
tons weight of Mr. Archbald’s ingredients for 
the defecation of Cane-juice;I tried to make 
Conerete and did not succeed in my efforts ; and 
after all my expenditure of time, labour, and 
money, I found that native Cane-juice was a 
different chemical compound to operate on, to the 
materials used in England for experiments, and 
I had the mortification of finding my exertions 
terminate in a total failure. 

‘*¢T humbly submit the above statement as an 
answer to your onl of ‘ supineness peculiarly 
characteristic of the ‘etlndia body.’ 

“7 trust I shall be pardoned for observing, 
that the usual astuteness of your Committee has 
on this occasion failed you. You have been 
betrayed into lending the funds and the influence 
of the Society, as a means of advertising the 
schemes of a visionary Projector—schemes the 
value of which you have not tested, but which 
have been tested by myself and found to be 
practically worthless.” 

* * x * * 


If we condescend to give publicity to the 
foregoing extracts, it is not that we may take 
a convenient opportunity of rebutting the 
grave accusation Mr. Liggins brings against 
us, of a malversation of the funds entrusted 
to us by the public, for the prosecution of 
a special object, and the advancement of a 
great cause. The very impudence of the 
charge itself, coupled with a knowledge of 
the party who prefers it, is fatal to its being 
regarded in any other light than as an ebu- 
lition of spleen on the part of an individual, 
who being at a loss for arguments, resorts to 
defamation. Mr. Liggins, however, asserts 
that we have been duped by “a vain pre- 
tender to superior knowledge” into advertis- 
ing “the schemes of a visionary projector,” 
which he (Mr. Liggins) has tested, “ and 
found practically worthless.” 

Of the two charges, this is, to our mind, 
by far the graver. It may have been a de- 
lusion on our part, but we were under the 
impression that in our first article we had 
shewn there were strong anti-slavery reasons 
to warrant us in calling attention to the va- 
rious advantages of “the Archbald system,” 
and that those reasons, being real, were also 
sufficiently apparent to render it unnec 
for any one to go out of his way to see 
others, quite imaginary and not at all ob- 





vious. From a conviction that Mr. Liggins 
is incapable of appreciating our motives, we 
hold ourselves excused from dwelling upon 
them further, in this place; nor do we think 
it necessary to defend Mr. Archbald against 
the attack Mr. Liggins has made upon that 
gentleman’s reputation.. Mr. Archbald— who, 
we may here observe, is personally unknown 
to the Committee, and is not even a sub- 
scriber to the Society—has addressed a letter 
to us on this subject, extracts from which 
will be found in another column. These will 
certainly satisfy the public, though they may 
fail to convince Mr. iggine , that the gentle- 
man whom he hasistyled “a vain pretender 
to superior knowledge in tropical manufac- 
tures,” and “a visionary projector,” has at 
any rate earned a reputation for practical 
proficiency in the above-named branch of 
science, which entitles his suggestions to re- 
spectful consideration. 

We have advocated the adoption of “ the 
Archbald system” upon the faith of evidence 
which Mr. Liggins cannot invalidate, and 
which we now submit to the public. We 
were quite aware of the experiments Mr. 
Liggins had tried in Southwark and in the 
West Indies, and also of their results. But 
if, notwithstanding Mr. Liggins’ denial of 
the success of the process which he charges 
us with advertising—as though we were not 
at liberty, without first craving his permis- 
sion, to speak of such means of advancing 
the prosperity of our Emancipated Colonies 
as have the approval of the principal members 
of the West-India body—if, we say, it should 
turn out that the success of the process has 
been demonstrated by Mr. Liggins himself, 
we submit that he will have to withdraw, in 
the most convenient manner—honourably if 
he can—from the dilemma in which a man 
is usually placed who one day asserts a thing 
emphatically, and the next as emphatically 
denies it. 

The extremely irregular grammar in which 
Mr. Liggins conveys his ideas, and his con- 
— of the simplest rules of perspicuity, 
render it somewhat perplexing to gather, 
from his letter, whether he wishes to state not 
only that he failed in making “ Concrete,” 
but also in defecating Cane-juice with Mr. 
Archbald’s ingredients. From the stress he 
lays upon the fact of his having found native 
Cane-juice to be “a different chemical com- 

und to operate on, to the materials used in 
Fingland for experiments,” and from his state- 
ment that his exertions terminated “ in a total 
failure,” we infer that all his experiments were 
unsuccessful ; and this impression is strength- 
ened by his closing remark that he had found 
the process “ practically worthless.” 

nfortunately for Mr. Liggins’ future 
reputation for consistency and strict adhe- 
rence to fact, the following document, under 
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his own hand, gives to the foregoing asser- 
tion of his, the Flattest contradiction. Itisa 
copy of the report which he sent from Anti- 
gus, during the very time he was prosecutin 

is experiments, and which was printed wit 
his permission, so recently as the close of 
the year 1852, and extensively circulated 
amongst the West-India body, and in the 
West-India colonies. The italics are our own: 


** Antigua, Betty’s Hope Estate, 
“28th May, 1850. 

*‘ In my investigation into the merits and pro- 
— of the ingredients proposed, by Mr. Arch- 

d, to be employed in the defecation of Cane- 
juice, and the applicability of them to the pur- 
poses of the West-India planter, I have been 
stimulated by a conviction of the necessity for 
improvement in the present imperfect method of 
manipulating, and an anxious desire to establish 
the use of the said ingredients, if it were possible, 
by demonstrating their efficiency; and a firm 
determination to elicit the truth, to avoid being 
deceived by the possible over-favourable repre- 
sentation of the patentees, and thereby protect 
myself from becoming the medium for deceiving 
others. 

‘If I have not, in my numerous experiments, 
carried on daily for several weeks, succeeded to 
the extent I had hoped for and expected, it is 
gratifying to me to be able to affirm that my 
failure has arisen from causes wholly irrespective 
of Mr. Archbald’s process. 

“IT have pleasure in stating, as the result of 
my investigation, that I consider I have esta- 
blished the following important points, to which 
I have given special attention. 

“The ingredients are perfectly easy in their 
application to Cane-juice, and involve no difficulty 
in the use of them. 

** They are efficacious in the defecation of Cane- 
juice. They possess the important property of 
preserving Cane-juice from acidity during the 
night, should it be found necessary to keep it 
until the following day, provided a little extra 
quantity be applied of No. 1. 

“They do not deteriorate the quality of the 
saccharine, nor diminish the quantity.* 

“They do not retard the process of granula- 
tion ; nor do they impart the slightest unpleasant 
odour. 

‘Ingredient No. 1 is powerful—it produces an 
instantaneous effect on the Cane-juice, and is 
preferable to the old method of tempering. 

‘Ingredient No. 2 is highly beneficial as a 
decolorant, and it gives brightness to the Cane- 
uice. 
ue Ingredient No. 3 may be used or not at the 
option of the operator: it is a decolorant, and 
with some canes may be beneficially employed. 

If No. 3 be used, filtration would be indispen- 
sable ; in that case it will be desirable to contrive 
a plan combining simplicity with rapidity—the 
plan I have been applying for this purpose was 
imperfect and unsatisfactory. 

‘* Although I have obtained beautiful clarified 
liquor by the process, J cannot declare the defeca- 





* Mr. L. did not try the new method, by 
which the quantity is increased. (Sic. in Report.) 
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tion to be quite perfect, inasmuch as that the fire 
subsequently effects a further separation in the 
form of scum, though to a small extent only. 

‘* My experiments have not been satisfactory 
in the whole of their results, as a consequence of 
my having used tron vessels, Cane-juice being of so 
active and so delicate a nature as to become 
highly coloured by contact with iron, and in an 
incredibly short space of time. 

‘The present method of granulating saccha- 
rine is likewise seriously detrimental to liquor of 
a delicate colour, for however pale the colour, in 
the settler it becomes quickly injured in the inju- 
diciously-formed tayches.t+ 

(Signed) “ JosErH Liaeixs.” 


We presume that every one will admit 
the cogency of the several reasons which 
prompted Mr. Liggins to prosecute his great 
experiment. They present strong presump- 
tive evidence that, previously to his depar- 
ture for Antigua, he entertained the highest 
opinion of the value of Mr. Archbald’s dis- 
covery, and leave no room to doubt the fact 
of his having subjected it to the severest 
tests. Under these circumstances, it is to 
be inferred, that if there had been in it 
any inherent radical defect likely to prove 
fatal to its practical application, Mr. Lig- 
— would have detected it, and would 

ave exposed it for his own credit’s sake. 
His report, however, conveys the distinct 
impression that his experiments were suc- 
cessful in all essential respects, and that 
they established, to his satisfaction, the 
practical merits of Mr. Archbald’s new pro- 
cess for the defecation of Cane-juice: such, 
at least, was the impression it produced on 
our mind, and we were therefore quite 
unable to reconcile the facts set forth in it, 
with Mr. Liggins’ declaration of the “ utter 
failure” of his experiments. In answer to 
a@ communication on this subject, which 
we addressed to him, we received a short 
note, from which we subjoin an extract : 

+ * % % * 

“You now tell me that you hold a public 
document bearing my name ‘ which emphatically 
asserts that my experiments for defecating Cane- 
juice with his’ (Mr, Archbald’s) ingredients were 
highly successful. 

‘IT know not what document you fmay have 
got, but if it be the original paper with my 
Sgeotere affixed, it is no forgery on the part of 

r. Archbald; one of your alternatives. I 
acknowledge it to be mine, and adopt it now, but I 
deny the truth of ‘your interpretation, and 
take leave to refer you to the two following 
passages therein :— 

** First, ‘I cannot declare the defecation to be 
quite perfect.’ 

«Second, ‘My experiments have not been 
successful in the whole of their results.’ 

“*To the above I may now add the fact, that 
I have never sent out a further supply of the said 





+ These defects are now entirely obviated- 
(Sic. in Report.) 
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ingredients, which I should have done had my 
experiments with them been what you have 
described as ‘highly successful.” 

“Tf you think my quotations prove you to be 
right, that your interpretation of my certificate 
is a fair one, and that I am capable of ‘mis- 
representing facts,’ you are in such case more 
deeply versed in casuistry than, 

‘* Sir, Your obedient Servant, 


(Signed “J. Lraqins. 
“No. 37, Mincing Lane, Feb. 24, 1854.” 


_ As we make no pretensions to i 
in casuistry, we must leave Mr. Li 
himself to accomplish the difficult feat of 
harmonizing his own contradictions. It is 
something to have from him a distinct 
assurance that even now he adopts the re 
we have quoted : nor is its value impai 
the modified construction he seeks to put 
upon it. The two to which he 
refers us, if taken without their context, are 
to some extent calculated to mislead; but 
only those who have not access to the report 
from which they are ious extracts. In 
that document, whilst Mr. Liggins adverts 
With considerable emphasis to his experi- 
ments, not having succeeded to the extent 
wd oad expected, he states, not less em- 
phatically, that it is gratifying to him to be 
able to affirm that his fail ite partial, 
be it borne in mind—arose from causes 
wholly irrespective of Mr. Archbald’s process. 
In other words—and we now — thori- 
tatively—if Mr. Liggins failed in making 
Concrete, it was because he attempted to 
manufacture it without the then necessary a 
plianees, and by some method of his own, 
instead of that prescribed by the inventor: 
if his defecation was not quite perfect, 
it was because he did not employ the 
nats ingredient which ers the 
ormation of seum impossible : and lastly, 
if his experiments were not satisfactory in 
the whole of their results, it was because, as 
he himself explains, he used iron vessels, 
which are not recommended by Mr. Archbald ; 
though by taking proper precautions, and 
with a little more experience than Mr. 
Liggins had at that time, vessels of iron 
may be used with as much advantage as 
vessels made of copper. 

But Mr. Liggins protests against our in- 
terpretation of his “ certificate,” and affects 
to feel aggrieved because we attach to it the 
importance he originally intended it should 
have, and to which, under the circumstances 
he narrates in the preamble, it is justly en- 
titled. He tells us distinctly, that had his 
experiments with the “ Archbald i 
dients”’ been successful, he should have sent 
out a further supply of them, and that the 
fact of his not having done so, is to be ac- 
cepted by us as a proof that his application of 
them had failed. 

We have, however, had submitted to us 
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the deed of the co- 


betwi Liewins : shbald, pee 
een Messrs. ins, an 
others, before Mr. Liggins went to Antigua 
in 1850, setting forth that conditionally on 
the success of the experiments he was going 
out then expressly to try, and on the sole 
right of the sale of the i 3 being se- 
cured to him, he would undertake to intro- 
duce the Archbald process into the West 
Indies. 
Now, we assert, that on his return from 
i in the summer of 1850, Mr. Lig- | 
gins applied and pressed for an immediate 
supply of the ingredients, for the express 
purpose of selling them to his brother mer- 
chants and the planters: that up to the 6th 
of December in that year he was in constant 


by | correspondence on the subject, with Mr. Arch- 


bald and others: that oe agp eset that 
correspondence he urged for completion 
of tthe needfal arrangements for the sale of 
the ingredients,” and complained of delay 
and procrastination on the of Mr. Arch- 
bald, and of his being “the sole obstacle to 

rogress:” that ultimately he was informed 
= could not be supplied with the quantity of, 
and the particular ingredients he required, 
at the price which he had himself arbitrarily 
fixed, and that thereupon and fore, and. 
under these circumstances, his partnership 
with Mr. Archbald and others came to an 
end.* Weask Mr. Liggins whether he denies 
these facts? and w r, in the teeth of 


them, he is prepared again to assert that he 
did not oak out a further supply of ingre- 


P- | dients, because his experiments with them 


had failed, and because he considered the 
Archbald process practically worthless? We 
submit that Mr.Liggins must either consent to 
our fair interpretation of his report, and abide 
by his own admission of the success of his 
experiments, or accept the alternative of 
standing selt-convicted of a deliberate design 
to palm off, under the sanction of his name, 
upon his brother-merchants and planters, 
and the estates under his control, a process 
which—according to what he now says—he 
knew would fail, and would consequently 
involve in serious loss all those who might 
be induced by his representations to adopt it. 

With a full conviction, however, that as 
the only alternative consistent with honour, 
Mr. Liggins cannot but choose to abide b 
the facts set forth in his certificate, we sh 
continue confidently to quote it as evidence 
demonstrative and irrefutable of the practical 
merits of the Archbald system of defecating 
Cane-juice. 


MR. W. A. ARCHBALD. 


For reasons that will appear obvious, we 
deemed it to be our duty to furnish the 


* The correspondence has been. placed in our 
hands.—(Zd. A. § R.) 
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above-named gentleman with a copy of those 
es in Mr. Liggins’ letter, that referred 
to him and to his discoveries. In reply, 
we have received 2 communication from Me 
Archbald, from which we make the follow- 
ing extracts. The remainder of Mr. Arch- 
d’s letter relates strictly to onal mat- 
ters between himself and Mr. Liggins, with 
which question we have nothing to do, and 
therefore respectfully decline to publish it. 
Mr. Archbald says: “3 
* * * 


“In his letter to your Committee, Mr. Liggins 
calls me a vain pretender to superior knowledge 
in tropical agriculture and manufactures, who 
knows just enough of the subject to enable him 
to speak with an air of authority in the presence 
of those who know less than himself! 

“T am reluctant to speak of my discoveries and 
inventions in the department of Sugar-making, 
lest I should lay myself open to a charge of 
egotism ; but I feel assured that every generous 
mind will pardon me if in trying to defend my 
character against so grave and damaging a de- 
claration, I dwell upon them for a moment. 

‘“* I answer thus: if the triumphant success— 
proved by Mr. Liggins himself, and by several 
practical gentlemen—of my process for defecating 
Cane-juice, by which the most difficult problem in 
sugar-making has been solved: if the invention 
of an inexpensive method to the planter, of ex- 
tracting from a given quantity of canes more than 
double the quantity of sugar generally obtained 
by the ordinary process, and this, too, of a vastly 
superior quality :* if being the inventor of the 
‘improved vacuum-pan’ now used in Great 
Britain and on the Continent, to the entire ex- 
clusion of the far-famed pan invented by the late 
HonorableCharles Howard :+ if being the inventor 
of the pan which is the acknowledged source of 
the success of the Central Sugar Factories in the 
French West-India islands, now creating so much 
sensation in the British colonies, though it has 
been erroneously called here ‘ Derosne and Cail’s 
apparatus :’} if being the originator of the present 
process of making beet-root sugar, which is fol- 
lowed in every place where that article is produced 
—except that part of it which embraces the use of 
animal charcoal — :3 if the having been honoured 
with the publicly expressed thanks of the body of 
beet-root sugar-makers in France, for the im- 

rovements introduced by me in that important 

ranch of French manufactures; thanks ex- 
pressed in the most flattering terms, through a 
special committee composed of the most eminent 
of those manufacturers, and which you will find 
recorded in the printed report I send you, signed 
by each of the members of the said committee :|| if 
by my improvements, the manufacture of beet- 
root sugar has been raised in France from 3000 
tons, when those improvements were introduced, 
to 70,000 tons per annum at the present time, 


* Patented in the United States in 1830: ap- 
plied to Beet-root Sugar, in 1831. 

t Invented in 1828: patented in Great Bri- 
tain in 1830. . 

} Patented in France in 1836. 

% Introduced into France in 1831. 

|} In 1843. 
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and that by them the manufacturers produce loaf- 
sugar directly from the juice, equal to that ob- 
tained from raw sugar: if, lastly, being the in- 
ventor of a method by which 95 per cent. of 
refined sugar is obtained, at one boiling, from the 
raw staple, instead of only about 55 per cent., or 
only about 70 per cent. after three operations by 
the present refining-process:{ if these inven- 
tions, without mentioning the great discovery 
relating to Concrete, are the grounds on which 
Mr. Liggins designates me as ‘a vain pre- 
tender to superior knowledge’ in sugar-making, 
I have at least the consolation of knowing that 
my pretensions are founded upon positive ser- 
vices rendered to science and to commerce ; 
that they have been publicly acknowledged by 
a body of the most practical and accomplished 
sugar-makers in Europe; that they cannot be 
disputed or refuted even by the most narrow- 
minded jealousy; and that it is not in the 
power of such a man as Mr. Liggins, to rob me 
in the eyes of just and impartial men of the merit 
of my discoveries. 

“ It may not be out of place to remark here, 
that Mr. Liggins is striking a deadly blow at 
the interests of our West-India planters, by his 
disloyal efforts to depreciate, and to prevent if 
he can, the adoption of my process for defecating 
Cane-juice, and that of the method I have pro- 
posed for importing the crops. Those methods, 
which offer such vast advantages to the planter, 
are already in successful operation in two foreign 
colonies to which they were taken at the recom- 
mendation of another friend to the English 
planter, namely, the Secretary to the West- 
India Committee, and they may be exclusively 
confined to them. In such cases, Cuba alone 
could, without planting one more cane than was 
planted last year, and without employing a 
single extra hand, send to this country Concrete 
enough to make at least 600,000 tons of sugar 
per annum. 

‘* Permit me to remark, that Mr. Liggins’ 
conduct towards me, in this matter, is stimulated 
by vindictiveness, anger, and mortification, be- 
cause on his return from Antigua he discovered 
an extreme reluctance on my part to continue the 
business relations I had entered into with him 
previously to his departure for that island: a re- 
luctance which originated in my having ascer- 
tained that my interests formed no part of Mr. 
Liggins’ calculations. 


* *% *% *% * 


CAUTION.—COLOURED LECTURERS- 


THE article we issued in our last number has 
drawn forth the following communication : 


* Ashton under Line 
** Lancashire, 
* March 13th, 1854. 
“Dear Sir, 
“ Having seen a letter of yours in the, A, 
S, Reporter of March Ist 1854. 

“Condeming the conduct of corourep Lec- 
tures, with and without Panoramas &C. &C. 
Cantioning the Public against them, and you 
withhold the names of the parties alluded. Sir I 


{ Patented in Great Britain in 1846: further 
improved in 1851. 
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am a coloured man, and have a Panorama, and 
some times lecture on the horrors of Slavery, as 
the enclosed programme will give a few of the 
particulars. And I feel your letter is calculated 
todo me much injury, inasmuch as where ever 
your letter has been read I shall at once be sus- 
pected as one of the culprits alluded to in your 
able columns, ‘I think it is due to me that you 
should in your reporter state that I am not 
one of the suspected persons, I am sure you 
do not wish to injure those who are honestly try- 
ing with yourself to overthrow the cruel system 
of Slavery and give freedom to the downtrodden 
millions of our race, 

“I here respectfully solicit a notice in your 
Reporter for next month, Furthermore, I may 
state that Iam not an escaped Slave, But for 
the peculiar crime of aiding and assisting Slaves 
to escape from their terrible bondage I was obliged, 
subsequently to leave the States. As my trial 
was reported in the Richmond Republican, and 
other papers of the same city, and the Baltimore 
Sun, of September 1849. (On going to Boston 
after my trial in Virginia) I was received by 
Wm, L, Garrison, (Ed,) of Liberator, Gerrit 
Smith, of Peterborro, New York, and others. 
And while at the convention held at Syracuse on 
15th of Jany 1850. I was also introduced, to 
those assembled in convention, (by Revd Samuel, 
J, May) President of the convention, as one of 
the conductors of the under ground rail road—for 
I was so called by the Slaveholders as had been 
reported in several of the papers, among them 
was Saml R, Ward’s Impartial Citizen. How- 
ever, I am a stranger to you, and it needs not 
for me to speak of these things though they were 
publicly known ; I can say that my conduct, since 
my arrival in England, will bear the strictest in- 
vestigation, 

“ T am Sir yors faithfully 
J, D, C, A, Smith” 
(A reader of the Reporter,) 

In re goer with the very reasonable 
request of our correspondent, we publish his 
letter, and beg to inform him that he was 
not the person whom we had in view when 
we penned the notice which has caused him 
so much uneasiness. Mr. Smith, however, 
being, as he himself observes, wholly un- 
known to us, the degree of encouragement 
he may meet with, must depend y os the 
credentials he can produce. We have no 
desire to check the useful career of any man, 
especially of such coloured persons as may 
be engaged in diffusing information on the 
character of American slavery, or who have 
in their own person experienced the miseries 
attached to the condition of a slave, or been 
in any manner brought under the tyranny 
of the slave-code. In the discharge of a 
public duty, however, and in the interests of 
the really deserving, as well as for the pro- 
tection of the benevolent, it is imperative 
upon us to ex impostors, and we regret 
to add that at this present time we know of 
at least three who are in England. Two are 
just now in safe keeping, at the public ex- 
pense; the third is stall at large, and we are 
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endeavouring to track him. The party 
uestion has a 
iverpool, Manchester, and’ the principal 
northern towns, sometimes alone, and some- 
times with another coloured man, professi 
to be a fugitive slave. We have no suspi- 
cion that our correspondent is the individual 
of whom we arein search ; and if he will be 
so good as to forward us his precise address, 
after this has met his eye, we shall be glad 
to remove any unfavourable impression re- 
specting him, to which our articles may have 
— rise, as soon as he has satisfied us that 
€ possesses such credentials as would war- 
rant us in acceding to his request of exone- 
rating him from being privy to any impo- 
sition. 

Having said thus much, for the satisfaction 
of our correspondent, we deem it to be our 
duty to reiterate, emphatically, the caution 
we addressed to our readers. How far we 
are justified in so doing, will be gathered 
from the following facts, which we did not 
feel at liberty to publish in our last number. 

The individual impostor to whom we then 
referred, presented himself at our office 
early in January last, under the name of 
ANDREW Baker. We append the sub- 
stance of his story. He was « fugitive 
slave; had just landed in Liverpool, to 
which port he had come on board the 
Summers, from Charleston, in the hold of 
which vessel he had secreted himself. He 
had been assisted by Mr. Crossfield, of 
Liverpool, with funds to take him to Bir- 
mingham, where he had obtained further 
aid from Mr. Joseph Sturge, to help him on 
to London. He had been born a slave ; 
and was sold, in consequence of his having 
attempted to escape, a step to which the 
sale of his mother, some time previously, 
had driven him in desperation. His late 
master’s name jwas Mr. Wm. Smith, of 
Baltimore. He detailed the circumstances 
of his sale, and aaa <r mode of escape, 
and wept bitterly whilst speaking of his 
mother, of whom he shewed a photograph 
minature. He only wanted employment, 
he said, and was willing to go to service or 
do any thing for an honest living. We 
gave him temporary assistance, and pro- 
mised to exert ourselves to procure him 
employment. Some weeks passed, during 
which time we instituted inquiries respect- 
ing the Summers. They resulted unsatis- 
factorily, as no vessel of such a name was 
known in Liverpool. Under these circum- 
stances, we felt it to be our duty to act with 
extreme cautidn, and we refused to publish, 
in the Reporter, a letter which a friend had 
written under his dictation, to his former 
mistress in Baltimore. The letter was, how- 
ever, shortly afterf{printed in the Bond of 
Brotherhood. In consequence of its appear- 
ance, we received a cummunication from 
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Belfast, to the effect that a similar letter had 
been dictated there by a fugitive slave, 
calling himself ReusEN Nrxon, who had 
arrived there towardsthe end of last Decem- 
ber, and who, after receiving the kindest 
oo eg ¢ wig absconded suddenly with a 
itar, which was subsequently discovered 
." have been sold for tisty shillings. A 
description of the man was given, which 
satisfied us that ANDREW BaxkeER and 
REvBEN Nrxon were only different names 
for the same individual. He was, at this 
period, absent on an itinerant lecturing 
tour, with another coloured person, on 
whom —it is only fair to the latter, to ob- 
serve—he had succeeded in imposing. They 
visited Cambridge, Huntingdon, St. Neots, 
Biggleswade, Offord Darcy, and other 
places in that immediate vicinity, with con- 
siderable success, the prepossessing man- 
ners and appearance of ANDREW Baker, 
his apparent piety, his professed total- 
abstinence — and the touching tale 
he told, enforcedfby ready tears and ex- 
cellent acting, having created a very great 
sensation. A few days subsequent to our 
receipt of the above-mentioned letter from 
Ireland, ANDREW Baker came to us again. 
We charged him, in the presence of two 
witnesses, with being an impostor. Aftera 
point blank denial of the facts we alleged 
in support of our accusation, and some 
very cunning attempts to evade a confes- 
sion, he told us that his name was RevBEeN 
Nrxon: that he had been to Belfast: that 
the ship he had come over in was the Par- 
liament: that he had reached Liverpool 
at the commencement of December last 
year ; had gone from Liverpool to Belfast, 
and had quitted the latter city, believing 
he could do better in London. He had re- 
turned to Liverpool in the beginning of 
January, and had made his way to town, by 
way of Birmingham, in the manner he had 
stated. This he assured us was his real his- 
tory, since his arrival, and that, with this 
exception, he had nothing to alter in his 
previous statement. Circumstances, which 
a want of space precludes our detailing 
here, led us next day to institute inquiries 
at Offord —~ which resulted in our 
discovering that he had represented himself 
there and elsewhere as being under the 
patronage of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Society, and as being authorised to 

collect funds for us. He came to us pending 
the making of these inquiries, and under a 
feeling of alarm—as it would seem—at the 
serious aspect matters had assumed, ap- 
pealed to us for pity, and proceeded, un- 
solicited, to tell us what he now called his 
“real history.” It is too lengthy for inser- 
tion, but in brief, it was as follows: His 
real name was REuBEN Nrxon: he was 
born in Albany, and had never been a slave 
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at all, but having had drunken parents, who 
trained him to deception, and used to send 
him out to beg, he had grown up a vaga- 
bond and a liar, so that he could not now 
speak truth. After some few years spent 
in this manner, during which time he 
travelled about in various characters, he 
was charged with highway robbery, (he 
affirms, however, that he was innocent of 
this crime,) was convicted thereof, and 
sentenced to ten years’ penal servitude in 
the States’ prison. He served three years, 
when he disclosed a conspiracy that had 
been concocted against the life of one of the 
keepers. The prisoner against whom he 
informed, soon after stabbed him in the 
side with a sharpened file, but the wound 
was not dangerous. In self-defence Rev- 
BEN Nrxon “chopped him down with a 
spade and clove his skull in two.” The 
result of an inquest was a verdict of “ jus- 
tifiable homicide,” and in consideration of 
his having saved the keeper’s life, Nrxon 
was set free. He then tried to get employ- 
ment, but did not succeed, and being in 
the North, fell in with a man who “ put 
him up to passing himself off asa fugitive.” 
He went South, as far as it was safe for him 
to go, and got passed North by sundry per- 
sons whose names are well known to us. 
He returned South and got passed North 
again, in another direction, and this process 
he repeated several times, at great per- 
sonal risk, but the ultimate result was 
that he became known, and was advertised 
as an impostor. Finding the United States 
now an inconvenient abode, he determined 
to transfer his operations to Great Britain, 
and accordingly shipped himself from Bos- 
ton, on board the Parliament, Captain 
Sampson, bound for Liverpool, where he 
arrived in the beginning of the year 1853. 
Two or three days after, he fell in with a 
coloured man, who had a panorama illus- 
trating Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and in company 
with this man he travelled. As doubts were 
sometimes expressed, of the truthfulness of 
Nrxon’s narrative, his companion drew up 
a letter, to which he forged the name of 
Captain Sampson, and which purported to 
certify that ReusEN Nrxon was a fugitive 
slave, who had come to Liverpool from 
Boston, where he had secreted himself on 
board, and that he was discovered only 
after the vessel had been some days at sea. 
The two partners in iniquity visited the 
neighbourhood of Liverpool, Manchester, 
and other northern towns, but er: aye veng 
towards the beginning of December last, 
in consequence of a quarrel a a 
fair division of the spoils. Nzxon then 
made his way to Belfast, where he repre- 
sented himself as having come to Glasgow 
from New York, on board the screw- 
steamer Glasgow, of which he had heard. 
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To the friends there he told nearly the 
same tale as had told us. Happening, 
however, one day to be accosted in the street 
by some one who had seen him in Liver- 
pool, he became alarmed lest his decep- 
tion should be discovered, and therefore de- 
camped, making use of the guitar to enable 
him to raise funds to enable him to reach 
Liverpool. On his arrival, he inquired of 
a glover, where he could find a member of 
the Society of Friends, and was addressed 
to Mr. Crossfield, tea-dealer. Our friends 
know the rest, up to the time of the disco- 
very of his imposture. 

The wretched man having, as he told us, 
“made a clean breast of it,’’ implored us 
not to abandon him to destruction, but to 
take pity on him, to assist him to the 
means of getting an honest living, and 
above all to respect the confidence he had 
reposed in us. We promised to do so, on 
condition that he placed himself entirely 
under our control, and immediately com- 
menced an honest and industrious life, 
warning him, however, of our determina- 
tion to expose and punish him should he 
attempt again to deceive us. To these con- 
ditions he assented, and we straightway 
made efforts to procure him a ship, as he 
expressed a wish to sail as cook to and fro 
to New York. We provided him with 
money for sailor’s clothes and other neces- 
saries, and succeeded in getting him a berth 
in the above capacity. He was to sail ina 
few days, previously to which he was to 
pay us a final visit, that we might take 
down the names of certain parties in the 
United States of whom we proposed making 
inquiries respecting his former mode of life. 
He did not come to us as agreed, and we 
soon discovered that he had disappeared 
from his lodging, and was being sought 
after by the police, on a charge of having 
robbed a coloured messmate of clothes, &c., 
to the value of 127, A week after, that is, 
on the 13th ultimo, we received a letter 
from a friend resident at Brighton, which 
Jed us to suspect that ReuBEn Nrxon, alias 
ANDREW Baker, was practising upon the 
benevolence and credulity of the Brighton- 
ians. We therefore repaired thither, and 
having satisfied ourselves that this hardened 
culprit was there, under the alias of Hiram 
Swirt, we took measures which resulted in 
his speedy apprehension. On the 14th, 
pent morning,) he was brought up before 

. Partridge, Esq. and Mr. Alderman 
Wilson, and after a lengthened examina- 
tion, was convicted as a rogue and vaga- 
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bond, and sentenced to three months’ hard 
labour in the House of Correction, bein 


the severest penalty for the offence allowe 


by law. : ‘ 
We deem it important to give a descrip- 
tion of this impostor’s person. He is a fine, 
well-made, muscular man, about 25 years 
of age, and nearly 6 feet in 8, He 
dresses well, and has a remarkably easy 
carriage. He is a very dark mulatto, 
nearly black, has good, white teeth, and 
bright eyes, the left one having a very, 
very slight obliquity. He wore a tuft of 
beard under his chin, and his hair is woolly. 
His manners are singularly pleasing, and 
his voice is soft and musical. He usually 
excites much compassion by shedding tears, 
which he does with extraordinary facility, 
and he also can admirably simulate a tre- 
mor of the limbs. He does not usually ask 


Sor money ; in order, as it seems, to evade 


the law against mendicancy, but solicits 
employment and assistance, and takes what- 
ever money is offered to him, in most cases 
promising to repay it as soon as he has ob- 
tained employment. He affects a want of 
appetite, but eats enormously at his lodgings, 
or at the eating-houses he frequents. He 
says he cannot write, but as he also said he 
could not read, and it was ascertained that 
he simulated ignorance in this respect, it is 
not unlikely he is also as able to write. He 
is, in a word, a most accomplished scoundrel 
and impostor. 

We trust that our friends in all parts of 
the country, and all Anti-slavery Associa- 
tions, will endeavour to give our caution 
and this brief narrative, an extensive circu- 
lation, not only privately, but through the 
medium of the local press. Publicity in 
such cases is one of the best safeguards of 
society. In holding up to reprobation an 
arch-impostor and hypocrite like RruBEN 
Nrxon, alias ANDREW Baker, alias H1raM 
Swirt, we are protecting the really deserv- 
ing victims of slavery who so frequently 
find their way to Great Britain—sometimes 
under circumstances of much danger and 
great privations—and in favour of whom 
we would not see closed the: channels of 
benevolence. 





REVIEWS. 
WE have several interesting books under 
review, but are compelled to postpone our 
notices, for want of space. One of the most 
pa pn Me entitled The West Indies before 
and since Emancipation, by J. Davy, = 
M.D., F.R.S. A te Tae 
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